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Tuose who look upon the slavery question now at issue between the 

“_ and the south as a mere temporary struggle for political equality 
r political ascendancy, and abolition as a hobby horse, on which to 

ride into power, and afterwards thrown aside as a ~ of lumber, no 
longer serviceable or useful, take but a superficial view of a subject that 
involve 's the most momentous consequences to present and future gene- 
rations. Not only is the Union staked on its issue, but other results, if 
possible still more vital, to the peace and happiness of the United States 
and the world at large. It involves a war of extermination between two 
great races of mankind ; it involves dissensions in the Christian church, 
highly injurious to its salutary influence, if not fatal to its existence ; . and 
finally, it involves a comple ‘te subversion of the social state, as it subsists 
at present, and has subsisted since the advent of the Saviou r, and the es- 
tablishment of His doctrines. These are startling conclusions, which 
ought not to be adopted without proof; and we shall proc e¢ vi to adduce 
the facts and arguments by which they are sustained. 

It is only necessary to revert to the proceedings of the abolitionists for 
the last twenty years, and to the consequences they have already pro- 
duced, in order to perceive at once that they te nd - rectly to a deadly 
and exterminating war between the whites and the blacks in the south— 
aye, and the north too, whenever the latter shall become sufficiently nu- 
merous to make it with any prospect of success. It would display a pro- 
found ignorance of the great moving springs of human action, to suppose 
that the descendants of the African race will remain quiet under the per- 
petual stimulants of the abolitionists, until they have been emancipated, 
and placed on terms of politic: al and social equi ality, or that even this will 
satisfy them. We perceive indications of this peeping forth every day, and 
from every quarter. The blacks already begin to aspire to a superiority 
over the whites, and Mr. Giddings, the representative of Africa in the 
House, distinctly avows his preference for thick skulls and woolly heads, 
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There is not the least reason to doubt that here in the north at least, this 
idea of African superiority is fast gaining ground among the negroes. It 
is not to be wondered at. | >eople - who make the most noise in the world 
naturally consider themselves of the greatest importance: and when these 
ignorant and conceited beings see themselves occupying the entire atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States for more than a year past, to 
the exclusion of all great questions of external or internal policy, it is 
not to be wondered at if they are inflated with an idea that themselves 
and their interests are paramount to all other considerations, In fact, they 
are daily taught this by the abolitionists, 

But equality in political rights would not satisfy the African race in the 
United States, for nature herself has stamped them with the brand of in- 
feriority. ‘They might even mingle their blood with the whites to a cer- 
tain extent, and still the yy would constitute a distinct race, subject to all 
the mortifications of the Indians of Mexico and Peru, who, though blended 
with the Europeans and their descendants, and nominally exercising the 
same rights, never have, and never will, thoroughly amalgam: ite with 
them, so long as they retain a single trace of their original race, and so 
long as that origin is preserved by tradition or memory. The pure-blood- 
ed white man, nay—even the sw: arthy European Spani ee tale divs n with 
contempt on all “those mixtures, Mestizos, Quadroons, and even Quinte- 
roons; and though he may mingle with them, or admit them to social 
and political rights, he never considers them as equals. The others, on the 
contrary, secretly hate the white men, and this feeling becomes more ag- 
gravated the nearer they approach to equality. There is no cordis lity 
between them; one looks upward with envy and hatred ; the other down- 

ward with conte mpt, mingled with fear. The y still constitute different 
races, though originally approaching much nearer each other in physical 
analogy than the negro and the white man. In body and mind they are infe- 
rior ; and in spite of abolition this inferiority will necessarily place them in a 
state of subserviency to the more vigorous, energetic, ‘and intellectual 
white man. This is the law of God—the law of nature, reason and nece ssity ; 
and if to-morrow, or next year, ora thousand years hence, they were pl: wad 
on the top of ' the pyramid of society, they would slide to the bottom, and 
there remain until they underwent a p hy sic al and intellectual transforma- 
tion. If they could not assimilate to the society into which they had 
been ele vated, they would bring it down to their own level by an irresist- 
ible process, The mixture of alloy in gold depreciates the whole mass 
of purer metal; and so it would be with amalgamation, as is clearly 
proved by all past experience. 

It may be meee in reply to this, that the same principle will apply to 
the struggles now going on among the masses of Europe for equality ; 
and that a mixture of the higher and lower orders would produce a de- 
terioration of the former, without producing a corresponding elevation of 
the latter. It may be ules argued that a a rfect amalgamation of the 
two classes would still c: arry with it the same feeling of superiority on one 
hand, and inferiority on the other; and that, consequently, the same antipa- 
thies or repulsions would exist be ween them as between the white man and 
the emancipated negro. But this would not be the case. The higher and 
lower classes of men in the diflerent countries of Europe are of the same 
race in almost every state; they are of the same color, and all their out- 
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to distinguish them but a difference in dress, manners, and modes of liv- 
ing; and when these become assimilated, they naturally mingle together 
on terms of perfect equality, with the exce ption of distinctions created by 
accidental circumstances—such as a difference in wealth, position, talent, 
and virtue. If separated at all, it is by artificial distinctions, whereas the 
white man and the negro are divided by natural, palpable, and irrecon- 
cileable differences, which address themselves not mere ly to the imagin- 
ation but the senses. Hence, were one to be elevated, or the other de- 
pressed to a common standard, they would never thoroughly amalgamate 
until they ceased to be distinguished by their physical peculiarities. They 
would never rest until one had obtained the ascendancy over the other, 
or driven them away, or exterminated them, according to the custom of 
our North American Indians. The proceedings of the abolitionists tend, 
therefore, directly and inevitably, not to an amalgamation of the two races, 
but to a still wider separation, leading to perpetual struggles, which can 
only end in the absolute subjection, banishment or extermination of one 
or the other. 

If we are right in these premises—and they are exemplified in every 
stage in the history of mankind—a war between the two races in the 
Southern States is gradually maturing in that quarter, under the auspices 
of the abolitionists and their allies, which must necessarily extend to their 
neighbors of the North, who will irresistibly be drawn into it as auxili- 
aries of one or other party. They cannot remain neutral, and must ne- 
cessarily choose the alternative e ither to aid their white bre thren, or aid 
in their extermination. What a terrific state of things would then be 
presented! We shall not dwell on it, in its consequences. It is sufficient 
to say, that there is nothing in the history of the past that will afford a 
parallel to its horrors. It will not be merely a dissolution of the Union, 
but a dissolution of the ties of humanity. 

But it is not a mere dissolution of the Union and a war between two 
great races of mankind that is contemplated by the abolitionists, who are 
gradually approaching to, if they are not already arrived at, a union with 
socialism and infide lity. It is evident from the late indisereet disclosures 
of their principle s, produced by the ant icipation of a speedy triumph by 
the aid of their politica auxiliaries, that they aim not only at Christi: anity 
itself, by fomenting divi ions in the various denominations of the Chris- 
tian church, and thus im pairing its influence, but by undermining the basis 
on which it is erected; and that, strange to say, they have found allies 
even among the preachers of the Gospel, who, while calling on their con- 
gregations to obey the precepts of the Saviour, are associated with those 
who trample the Bible and Christiani ity under ee Having, in the pre- 
sumption of their ignorance, at their first outset, quoted the sacred Serip- 
tures as their authority for denouncing slavery as a gross violation of the 
law of God and the rights of nature; and having since discovered, or been 
told, that so far from denouncing, it recognizes that institution through the 
mouth of the Deity himself,* the ‘y have turned round and denounced the 
Bible for tolerating it. At the late meetings of the National Aboli- 
tion Society in New-York and Boston, a Mr. Wright affirmed, that when 
the Bible gave its sanction to slavery, it lied; but on being questioned 
by a spectator on the subject, after some hesitation, he qualified his asser- 
tion by saying, that “if it did so, it lied.” Other speakers, distinguished 


* See 25th chapter of Leviticus. 
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leaders in the society, took equal, nay still greater liberties with the sacred 
volume, and uttered blasphemies with w hich we will not stain our paper. 
Thus the foundation on which Christianity rests, is torn up by the roots, 
by the hands of a set of ferocious blockheads, ten times more ignorant than 
the Apostle s, and without their inspiration. 

Having demolishe d the Bible, they next proceeded to attack the New 
Testament; and this being the strongest entrenchment, the onset was com- 
mitted to William Lloyd Garrison, the ostensible and redoubtable leader 
of the crusade against the people of the South, the Bible and Christianity ; 
and who, in the eyes of his followers, is the Mahomet whom disunionists 
denominated “ the sword of God.” We say ostensible leader, because we 
are convinced that this hybrid, half-breed, is a mere puppet, whose wires 
are pulled in England, and who probably knows no more what he is really 
about than Punch and Judy ata fair. He will do very well for a leader 
among the females enamored of amalgamation ; and who, it seems, are 
about forming a union of the gown and the petticoat, to usurp the 
breeches ;* but it is sufficiently evident, that he is nothing more than a 
wooden sword i in the hands of an expert harle quin, and that his intrepidity 
is not derived from a clear conviction of right, but is merely the insolent 
presumption of ignorance. He is a blind idiot in leading strings; he 
merely flourishes the fire-brand placed in his hand by others of deeper 
views, and more malignant purposes ; and it seems strange that he should 
have become an instrument in designs of such magnitude in which the 
great interests of two worlds are concerned. But the vast continents of 
the deep, which at times S peer above its surface, are formed by the agency 
of the most insignificant insects ; and the destinies of the world have been 
frequently directed apparently by men who knew no more where they 
were going to strike than the weapon with which they gave the blow. 
The worm that feeds on the timbers of the ship is merely following his 
instinct, and little dreams of the wreck he is preparing. 

But those by whom he is stimulated and directed, to wit, the politicians, 
cannot plead the ignorance of Garrison, when leaguing themselves with 
him and his followers in their excesses. They stand justly charged with 
hostility to the Constitution and the Union. The Christian churches which 
have enlisted under his banner cannot avoid the imputation of hostility to 
the hitherto universally recognized doctrines of Christianity ; nor can the 
abolition leaders who pull the wires behind the scenes, free their skirts 


from the infamy of co-operating with the socialists, and all the varieties of 


fanaticism which are forming a combination against all social obligations, 
the constitution, the laws, the sanctity of the marriage tie, and the diy inity 
of religion itself. That these are among the principal objects of their 
hostility, will distinctly appear by reference to the proceedings at their 
late meetings in New-York and Boston, to which we call the special atten- 
tion of the reader. We have already ‘stated what they say of the Bible, 
and will now proceed to give their exposition of the New Testament. 
Heretofore, Christianity has been considered by its professors, of every 
sect, as a complete system of picty and mor lity, embodying all our 
duties to God and our fellow-creatures—all harmo niously co-operating 
with each other, and all carrying with them the sanction of divine 


#* See proceedings of the meetings of the devotees of the Rights of Woman, in 
Ohio and Boston. 
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authority. But Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, the inspired oracle of the 
abolitionists, has discovered and announced to the world, at the mee tings 
aforesaid, that Christianity, its duties, obligation and essence, all are con- 
densed in one single comprehensive tenet, not to be found in the New 
Testament; that the entire creed of Christianity resolves itself into 
one point, and concentrates on one single object. According to his notion, 
it has nothing to do with the Ten Commandments, as a great comprehensive 
code for the direction of human conduct ; nor with the two great precepts 
of the Saviour, embodying their essence; nor with the expositions of the 
inspired apostles, It enjoins one single duty to the exclusion of every 
other, and is entirely indepe ndent of all moral, social, or re = ob liga- 
tions. It has no connection whatever with the love of God, or of our 
neighbor—with our duties as citizens—with domestic ties, or the rights of 
property, as guaranteed by the principles of Christianity as well as law. 

All these are mere humbugs. William Lloyd Garrison, the New Messi: ah, 

affirms that “there is no other lest of Christianity i in these latter days but 
abolitionism, and that all others are nugatory.”* Thus Christianity and 
abolition are inseparable; they are one and indivisible; they constitute 
an identity, and the Christian creed at once resolves itself into a fanatical 
dogma. 

It follows that all who do not act upon the belief, that “all those laws 
recognizing slavery are before God null and void ;” that all the negroes 
throughout the world, and especially in the United States, should be in- 

antly set free and admitted at once to social and political ¢ equi ality ; that 
i the Constitution of the United States is a gross violation of the law of 
God and the rights of nature ;” and that “the condition of slavery ab- 
solves us from all the obligations of mankind”—all these reprobates are 
no Christians, for the inspired Garrison has decided that these are the only 
true doctrines of Christianity, and that there is no other test of orthodoxy. 
‘These miserable backsliders, whose ancestors and themselves had re- 
mained almost two thousand years in the gall of bitterness and the bonds 
of iniquity, are at once expelled that Church into which they have so long 
intruded, and cast into outer darkness, there to gnash their teeth in despair. 
They are proper subjects for the ap plication of the beneficent precept that 
“the e ondlies of slavery absolves us from all the obligations of mankind.’ 
They are fair game for the hi appy rogues thus at once freed from all the 
restraints of law and gospel; and every slave—nay every free gentleman 
of color—may, by virtue of the superior rights of his race, make use of 
the abolition curte blanche, to exterminate them either by open war or 
midnight conspiracy. 

Under the new dispensation, the Bible is discarded, and Christianity is 
abolitionism, and abolitionism is Christianity. All Christian tenets, duties 
and obligations, are merged in the immediate emancipation of the negroes. 
We may believe in the Saviour of mankind, and practice all his precepts 
to the extent permitted to human capacity, but we are no Christians un- 
less we believe in Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, the great modern ex- 
positor of the law and the prophets. Of course, then, all those who do 
not make war on the laws and constitution of the United States, denounce 
the Union, stigmatize one-third of their fellow-citizens as men-stealers, 


* See speech of Garrison at the meeting in New-York, in May last. 
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become men-stealers themselves, and incite the slaves of the South as well 
as the free blacks of the North, to a war with the race of the white men, 
are beyond the pale of the Christian church. Here we have an entire new 
creed to which all must give in their adhesion, under penalty of excom- 
munication and expulsion. The entire system of moral, social and reli- 
gious obligations, all our duties to our Maker and our fellow-men, are 
swallow ed up in the great maw of fanaticism. The Saviour of mankind 
and his inspired apostles are no longer our safe, unerring guides; and 
henceforth and forever, William Lloy d Garrison superse des 1 the divine mis- 
sion of the Son of the living God. The Christian creed is abolished at a sin- 
gle blow, and there is now no salvation except for those who believe in 
the emancipation of the negroes—and nothing else. All those who do 
not hold that Christianity consists exclusively in believing that the slaves 
of the South should “be inst: intly set free without compensation to the 
planters,” must be forthwith expelled from the pale of the Christian 
church and the ranks of humanity. 

It will thus be perceived that this new system of Christianity is brought 
into direct collision with the laws of the land, the constitution of the govern- 
ment and the authority of the State. All “3 ‘se, Instead of harmonizing 
with its practice and principles, are placed in irreconciiable opposition. 
The Church and the State in this new ile are incozapatible; they can- 
not exist together, and one of them must fall. Hitherto the doctrines of 
Christianity, if not the basis, have been the most powerful auxiliaries of 
human laws; and che system of civil polity in every Christian State, has 
accommodated itself, as far as possible, to the duties prescribed by the 
divine preceptor. Not so with the great dogmas of the abolitionist ¢ ‘hurch, 
which if adopted by a majority of Christians in the United States, will 
carry with it a total subversion of the principles established by the con- 
stitution; and thus religion, instead of being one of the great supports 
of the laws and civil institutions of our country, becomes the most pewer- 
ful instrument in their subversion and destruction. If abolitionisna be- 
comes the only test of Christianity, either Christianity or the Union mu 
fall. Either abolitionism must be put down, and the ancient, time- 
honored, venerable o/d Christian church sustained against these marauders 
and moss-troopers, or an entire new system of government corresponding 
with the new code of piety and morality propounded by the new expositor 
of the Gospel, must be adopted. 

That great and virtuous statesman who has lately departed this world, 
whose oft- repeated warnings and predictions are now arrayed against us 
like the accusing spirits of the dead, and who with his dying breath 
bequeathed to his country a rich legacy of wisdom and p: atriotism, which 
should be placed side by side with the last farewell of W ashington—that 
distinguished Southerner, who we greatly fear will one day be placed 
among the inspired prophets who foretold the destruction of Jerusalem— 
that far-seeing and sagacious statesman, whose capacious mind and 
comprehensive experience, gave to his opinions almost the authority of 
inspiration—that great and good man—for such he was, and as such will 
be forever re cognized by posterity—referred to the future consequences 
of the abolition excitement, which dawned in the widely extended schisms 
already produced by its intrigues and efforts, as one of the most alarming 
symptoms of the approac hing dissolution of the Union. The harmony 
of the Church is the harbinger of peace; and whoever will trace the great 
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revolutions of pest ages to their real sources, will always find religious 
dissensions at the bottom. Extensive changes in religion are always ‘for a 
time fatal to the repose of society; and whenever any sect can ‘enlist a 
sufficient combination of ferce and opinion to overpower all opposition, 
a revolution of the State must inevitably follow. If, instead of co- 
operating in a war against the vices and crimes of mankind—not one, but 
all of them—and instilling into their minds a holy reverence for Chris- 
tianity, as presented in its great fundamental doctrines by the Saviour 
himself, the preac thers of the Gospel direct all their efforts and employ all 
their influence in aggravating sectarian distinctions, and administering per- 
petual fuel to sectarian fires—so long as they pursue this course, they 
may increase the number of bigots and persecutors, but they will add few, 
very few, to the peaceful fold of the Lamb of God. The y ought to knoe 
that by questioning the doctrines of other Christian sects, they only 
weaken their own; for all have one common origin, one common basis ; 
and if one is false, who shall decide whether any of the others are true? 
The basis of the Christian creed, in its application to human obligations, 
is peace and good will to all our neighbors—that is, all those with whom, 
from proximity of situation or social relations, we can exchange the 
offices of good neighborhood. The precept does not apply exclusively 
to those who believe or disbelieve in Transubstantiation, or any other 
abstraction which has no connection with the great fundamental principles 
of the Christian faith; nor is it confined in its operation to the natives of 
Africa, to the exclusion of our own color and race; it does not sacrifice 
the whole flock to the black sheep alone. 

But be this as it may, there is now a sectional church, incorporated with 
our other sectional interests. A northern and a southern church, separa- 
ted not by conflicting tenets, but by Mason and Dixon’s line. Christi- 
anity no longer rests on its old established doctrines, but depends alto- 
gether on the degrees of latitude and longitude. It cannot exist south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, unless the slaves are inst: antly emancipated, or Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison is no prophet. ‘Those who r: ally round that profane 
instrument, the Constitution, instead of coming under the wing of the wild- 
goose of fanaticism; those who decline divesting themselves of their 
property, and exposing their own lives, and those of their families, to 
imminent danger, at the bidding of William Lloyd Garrison, are not, and 
vannot be admitted into communion with our modern saints. They don’t 
come up to the great “Test,” and must be content to be called Christians 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. This, we presume, is what is meant by 
the unity of the Christian church, so confidently predicted, which is to 
become universal; a union which, it seems, is to be brought about by 
mutual dissensions and reciprocal anathemas. 

sy this new and arbitrary test of orthodoxy, hitherto unknown in the 
Christian chure h, which has existed almost two ‘thousand years, some of the 
most numerous de nominations of Christians in the United States have been 
severed into opposite conflicting elements. They no longer form a bond 
of union, but a spectacle of dissension ; and thus, instead of strengthening, 
mutually weaken each other by reproaches and ill offices. Is this the way 
to bring about the unity of the church, and secure the peace of the world, 
by beckoning the entire flock of the she ‘pherd into one and the same fold ? 
Is anarchy in the churches, and dissensions among the members, a pro- 
per cement to the brotherhood of mankind? Is the spectacle of one sect 
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of Christians—nay, one-half of the same sect, being denounced and dis- 
claimed by anothe sr, calculated to attract the love and esteem of those 
who stand outside i pale, and make new converts? Is it not on the con- 
trary a prelude to anarchy both in Church and State, and a dissolution 
of both? We can tell these reverend and unreverend gentlemen, who 
ere railing at the fearful poagrens. of infidelity, that if such is really the 

case, they may blame themselves: for they have, by these mutual attempts 
to unsettle the belief of other sects, undermined the whole structure, and 
made more infidels than all the infidel writers living or dead. It is not 
often they hear the truth; for, like despotic princes, they are almost 
always surrounded by the devotees of the divine right of the church, or 
by courtly parasites, whose business it is to proclaim their infallibility, 
Well might Mr. Calhoun say, that one of the great bonds of our Union 
was severed when the Church became section: sl and those who had hither- 
to acted in harmonious concert, and whose doctrines and discipline were 
identical, withdrew from all communion with each other. For this, among 
other things, we are indebted to the abolitionists. They have succeeded in 
their crusade against the unity of the churches, and their next obj ject is to 
destroy the union of the states; to set one against the other, and make 
the white men of one section instruments in the destruction of their 
countrymen and brothers, in the other. 

Having established a new test of Christianity, they have only to follow 
it up by a new test of humanity, and exc Jude from its benefits all those 
who will not take the pledge ‘of servile war, and drink not the cup of 
wine, but of blood. The immediate emancipation of the negroes, and 
the dissolution of the Union, is the new test of humanity, as well as 
Christianity. All who demur to the dogmas of the New Messiah—who be- 
lieves neither law or Gospel—all those who are not ready to sacrifice 
their present prosperity, their future repose, and their patriotic feelings, to 
an object of doubtful expediency at best—and the obligation to which is 
still more questionable—all those are not only exclude d from the benefits 
of the Church, but the privileges of humanity. They are, if not man- 
eaters, at least man-stealers; and though not yet, we believe, classed 
among cannibals, are honored with the courteous and endearing appella- 
tions of “‘ men-stealers, and dealers in human flesh.”* Weshould not be 
at all surprised if Mr. Garrison were to issue his “ Bulli,” declaring it a 
fundamental article, if not the only true test of Christianity, that all true 
believers should assert, and if necessary, swear to the fact, that the peo 
ple of the South secretly indulged in a plump well-roasted young negro, 
on great occasions. John Bull, the eminent phil: nthropist, would, be yond 
doubt, swallow this precious morsel ; and the pious old ladies of England, 
headed by my Lord Palmerston, throw up their eyes and hands, take a 
huge pinch of snuff, and stint their charity to their starving countrymen, 
to raise a subscription for the purpose of enabling his abolition associates 
to arrest such abominations. Our illustrious senator, who is his own 
deity, and bows only to the golden calf of his own conscience, would, no 


# It would be utterly ridiculous, were it not so consummately impudent, to see these 
very men who are stealing away the southern slaves, calling the southern masters 
men-stealers. The former are those denounced by the Bible as men-stealers. as is evi- 
dent from the spirit of the text, referred to by the abolitionists. 
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doubt, swear to the fact, with as much sincerity as he did to support the 
Constitution. 

At present, the people of the South are outlaws, in company with all 
those abandoned “ pro-slavery men,” who do not believe that the Constitu- 
tion is a gross violation of the law of God and the rights of nature; that 
the obligations of the marriage state are infamous restrictions on that 
freedom of intercourse which is permitted to all animals but men; that 
the Bible lies ; that Christianity is abolition; that the condition of 
slavery absolves us from all the ‘obligs itions of mankind; and that, con- 
seque utly, the slave is under no obligation to obey the laws of God or 
man. Of course, he is responsible to no one for his actions, and thus 
enjoys a degree of freedom to which his unfortunate master can never 
aspire. 

It will thus be perceived, that the principles of the abolitionists, and 
their fanatical associates of every class, who are now gradually drawing 
together, and adopting a unity of action, under the auspices of British 
leaders, if carried out, in their consequences will revolutionize not only 
the United States, but the whole civilized world. They strike at the 
foundations of Christianity, not only by undermining its principles, but by 
drawing lines of distinction between the different members of the same 
denominations, that will forever prevent any harmony between them ; 
they have already brought two races of mankind in the United States, 
that had hitherto lived in peace together, into deadly conflict, or at least 
to a stafe of feeling towards each other, that can only result in a bloody 
struggle at some future period, who shall be master—a servile war—in 
other words, a war of extermination. 

This “ Holy Alliance” of abolitionists and socialists and infidels, is, 
in fact, striking not merely at the social institutions of the South, but at 
all social institutions, both in the North and in the South, though the peo- 
ple of the former may flatter themselves they are out of the reach of the 
whirlwind. It wages equal war on sacred and te mporal institutions ; it is 
aiming at the very roots of society, and if successful, will finally prostrate 
both € ‘hurch and State at the footstool of a strange and hitherto unknown 
fanaticism, founded not on religious excitement, but on an abandonment 
of all religion. Yet, wonderful to tell, large portions of many denomi- 
nations of Christians, have associated themselves with these ‘d: angerous 
incendiaries; and more than one preacher has not only prostituted his 
church to their uses, but himself become a brawling instrument in under- 
mining its very foundations, Nay, it is not long since the Legislature of 
New-York appropriated that very hall of legislation, which ought to be 
the sanctuary of law and the cit: adel of the ( ‘onstitution, to the purposes 
of a meeting expressly called to denounce them both. 

The people of the North, we should say those among the people 
of the North who side with the abolitionists, and who, we are con- 
vineed, constitute in fact but a ve ry smal] minority, which in any other 
state of parties would be comparatively insignificant, at least in New- 
York ; these good people do not seem to be aware that they have got a 
sword in their hands, whose point will most assuredly be one day turned 
upon themselves. We have previously alluded to the actual, or at least 
prospective union of abolitionism and socialism, and will now proceed to 
show the extreme probability of such a coalition, if it has not already 
taken place. Both are under the influence of a fanatical spirit; in other 
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words, both are governed by a single idea, and have one single obje et which 
they pursue, regardless of all future consequences. There is an innate 
affinity between them. If not fruits of the same tree, they are of the 
same species ; and with the aid of a little political cement, reinforced by 
a sprinkling of infidelity, they may easily be united. Both are equally 
waring against property ; one under prete nce of its being a gross viola- 
tion of the law of God; the other , that it conflicts with the rights of 
nature. Both are arrayed against the Bible and Christianity ; both 
equally consider the restraints of the marriage vow an intolerable griev- 
ance; and both equally aim at an entire subversion of the present 
state of society in all its ramifications, religious, social and _ political. 
With this close affinity it is next to impossible that they should not even- 
tually come together. 

The doctrines of the socialists have become identified with the political 
struggles now going on in the old world, and will shortly mingle with those 
of the new. ‘The cloud is approaching, and will ere long burst over us. 
We must not hope to escape, although a wide ocean rolls between us. 
We must not flatter ourselves, that the absurdity and impracticability of 
socialist principles will shield us from their influence, or that they will 
perish by swallowing their own poison. We may persuade ourselves 
that we be long to another world, and are as far out of the way as if we 
inhabited the unapproachable planets. But we are sadly deceived. The 
influence of the great tempest abroad which has waked up monsters from 
the deep, will be felt here at home, we fear, to our sorrow. The people 
of the world are excited, and there is an invisible connection in all its parts, 
furnishing another proof, that it came from the same hand, and is governed 
by the same Almighty will. The fever now raging abroad, will be- 
come by degrees the great epidemic of the civilized world, either for 
good or for evil. Europe is now in its cradle or its grave—its infancy or 
its dotage. It must be regenerated, or perish, either in the fires of 
anarchy, or under the leaden pressure of despotism—both which, are the 
precursors of that deterioration which ends in ignorance and barbarism. 

It is evident, that no change of dynasty—no mere political revolution— 
no subversion or reformation of government, can relieve Europe from its 
present burthens, or raise the lower orders from that state of poverty 
and destitution to which they have been reduced by a long cause of op- 
pression. Universal suffrage will neither give them bread, nor enable them 
to raise themselves to that position in the social state to which every 
human being aspires, except by a slow and lingering process, But hunger 
is impatient, and the reaction of long forbearance is terrible. The people 
of Europe, just awakened from the long sleep of ages, are rubbing their 
eyes in order to see more clearly. They are as yet blinded by the newly 
risen sun, and are waiting to decide which way the *y shall start in their 
career. 

In their present condition they exhibit examples extremely dangerous 
to the rational freedom of the United States. We want no such reformers 
here, though they may suit the crisis abroad. This country requires no 
revolution. The business of reform in Europe is to pull down—in the 
United States our business is to build up and sustain. Our policy is 
conservative—theirs destructive—and both are equally wise in their 
sphere. We have as much liberty as we want—they have none—and, con- 
sequently, our respective courses should be in opposite directions. Let 
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us sympathise with them as much as we please, but don’t let us follow 
their example. A revolution in Europe might possibly bring liberty—in 
the United States it could only be productive of anarchy, and end 
despotism. It is, therefore, not yet time for us to begin the work of 
pulling down. Let us wait patiently, and it is probable, that by the time 
Europe is regenerated, we shall want regenerating. This is the way of 
the world. ‘Every nation has its day—and so has every quarter of 
the globe. It is our turn now, and whose will come next no one can 
predict. 

These European reformers are flocking hither by thousands, bringing 
with them the pestilent products of the worn-out soil of the old world— 
which it would seem, whenever it falls into labor, produces nothing but 
monsters. ‘They bring with them a host of extravagant notions of freedom 
and plenty of crude, undigested theories, which are utterly irreconcilable 
with that discreet and sober liberty which springs from obedience to laws 
of our own making, and from a Constitution of our own adopting. They 
come with their heads full of a division of property, to a country where 
it is already divided in a manner most salutary to the general welfare, 
by existing laws and institutions, allowing every man an equal chance, and 
placi ing no artificial obstacles in the way of any. It is not here that idle- 
ness, profligacy, and extravagance are shielded from their otherwise inevi- 
table consequences—poverty and contempt—by laws and institutions ex- 
pressly devised for that purpose. It is not here that property is per- 
petuated for ages in one family, and that the laboring classes are forever 
excluded from their share. But it is here that industry, economy, pru- 
dence, and enterprise, receive their due rewards, and by being left to 
themselves, produce that. general diffusion of comfort, as well as that 
salutary distribution of property which can never be brought about, or 
at least perpetuated by any other means. 

The socialists, however, who are come and coming among us, either from 
not comprehending that they have got into a new world altogether differ. 
ent from the old, « r from a wild and reckless spirit of innovation, are 
silently making an sihabiore on the people of our great cities, where all 
the sweepings of the country are gathered into one great mass of ignorance 
and corruption. They are instilling into them principles at war with 
society, and fatal to the repose of our country. They are gradually form- 
ing a party, and have attracted the attention of the fede ral leaders, who 
begin to nibble at them, and discover evident symptoms of a design to 
enlist them in their great army of tag-rag and bobtail, clothed in the 
many-colored patches of anti-masonry, anti-mailism, abolitionism, social- 
ism, Fourieriteism, St. Simonianism, and Heaven only knows what 
besides. 

In conjunction with these, the abolitionists will be able to poll votes at 
agreat rate. They will be worth pure ‘hasing at the sacrifice of the Church, 
the State, the Laws and the Constitution. The cabinet at W ashington 
seems to have become aware of their importance, and even good King 
Log has put himself afloat in compliment to them. Let the people of 
the North look to it in time. There is no country under heaven where 
fanaticism can find such fuel for its fires as the United States, or become 
so dangerous. We say it with the deepest regret; but it is our firm be- 
lief that if a sect of avowed worshippers of the evil spirit were to spring 
out—as is not unlikely—from the red-hot lava of abolition, in sufficient 
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numbers to decide the election of a President, there are politicians and 
political leaders who would court their support, by worshipping at their 
shrine. 

We say again, let the people of the North look to it in time, and awake 
before it is too late, to a perception to the conse quences that will assured- 
ly result from their base subserviency to politicians and political leaders, 
The *"y ought to know that the triumph of the abolitionists and their ac- 
complices, will be the beginning of that, whose end is the dissolution of 
the Union, and all its fatal conse quences. They have been taught to be- 
lieve that this slavery agitation will end as soon as the present Presiden- 
tial contest subsides. But they ought to know by this time that such 
contests never subside. They are no sooner over than the ‘y begin again, 
and they are “never ending, still beginning, fighting still, and still des. 
troying.” It is on this rock all former free states have been wrecked, and 
where, in all probability, the United States will founder. It was not the 
corruption and degeneracy of the people that ruined them, but the selfish 
rivalry of leaders, whose ambition of power was only equalle ‘d by their 
incapacity to govern, that caused every fabric of human freedom that has 
occasionally reared itself in solitary grande uur in the great desert of the 
world, to afford to the enemies of human rights only arguments and ex- 
amples to prove the ine apac ity of man for self-government. 

But we are told the Union is in no danger—none, in the least. If the 
people of the North wish to know whether or not the Union is in danger 
from the conspiracy of fanaticism, in all forms and combinations, let them 
ask of themselves, and answer for themselves, what is the sole end and 
object of all governments, and all social compacts? Is it not a union of 
all, for the safety of all? Is it not the protection of the persons and 
prope rty of the weak against the strong? Is it not to array the social 
against ‘the selfish principle, and by equalizing them as far as possible, 
produce harmony from discord ? Ts it not to place such restraints on hu- 
man passions, especially avarice and ambition, that while they are not 
checked in their salutary operations as incentives to the exertion of our 
physical and intellectual qualities, they are restrained in their excesses so 
as not to operate to the injury of others ? 

This is the basis, and these are the vital principles which pervade all volun- 
tary social compacts in their original formation; and unless they are sa- 
eredly adhered to, they can only be prese ‘rved by the ; ap plics ation of foree 
or deception. Let us see how the principles announced by the abolition- 
ists accord with the objects of all good government. In the first place, 
instead of a union of all for the benefit of all, they are aiming to set one 
portion of this confederation against another, thus trans sforming what was 
originally intended as an element of strength, into one not only of weak- 
ness, but of self-destruction. Instead of being a union of all for the 
safety of all, it is becoming a disunion of all for the de struction of all. 
In the second place, as frequently avowed, they aim at the “ instant eman- 

cipation of the slaves of the South, without compensation to their own- 
ers.” This is a direct assault upon the property of fifteen states, to the 
amount of sixteen hundred millions of dollars—a good round sum to pay 
for a union with those who honor them with the appellation of men-steal- 
ers and dealers in human flesh. In the third place, having declared war 
against the property of the people of the South, they attack their persons 
by promulgating principles which are silently but surely bringing their 
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lives into jeopardy. They are arraying their slaves against them ; stimu- 
lating them by every means in their power to insurrection and massacre, 
and deprivi ing them ‘of all the benefits and comforts arising from the pos- 
session of property, by making it a source of danger to “their domestic 
peace—nay, to the very existence of themselves and all they love. 

‘Thus are the inhabitants of fifteen states, which together constitute a 
vast empire, sought to be thrust out from the protection of the social 
compact, and their property and lives placed at the mercy of a body of 
reckless fanatics, sustained by a great political party, headed, as it would 
seem, by the chief magistrate of the Union. Can any union stand such 
assaults as these? Can any degree of patriotism stand against personal 
rights, personal happiness and personal safety, attacked all at once by 
those who are calling on the very people thus circumstanced, to support 
a union with those who pay no respect to their rights and no regard to 
their feelings ?—who, while attempting to deprive them of rights by le- 
gislation, and of their property by stealing, spit in their faces and call 
them man-stealers, dealers in human fles sh, ‘and use every means of false- 
hood and exaggeration to blacken their character in the eyes of the world, 
and expel them from the ranks of their fellow-creatures. 

Of what use are compromises or constitutional guaranties, if the great 
and solemn compromise of the Constitution is not binding, as being a 
gross violation of the law of God and the rights of nature? If it can- 
not withstand a fanatical dogma it is worth nothing ; nor can any politi- 
cal restraints or political obligations whatever furnish the slightest security 
to our rights. ‘The principle announced by Mr. Seward, from his place 
in the Senate, and avowed by other leading abolitionists, recognizing a 
law superior to the Constitution, in interpreting that instrument, at once 
converts it into a dead-letter. The Constitution becomes obsolete. It is in 
fact abolished. It is a fanatical dogma; it is Mr. Seward’s conscience, 
We will merely observe in this place, that we don’t intend to enter into 
the mysteries of the Senator’s conscience or scrutinize his opinions. He 
may bea disciple of William Lloyd Garrison, Abby Folsom, Joe Smith, 
or Louis Blane, for aught we know or care. But holding as he does, 
that in a most important matter of legislation on which he knew he would 
be called on to decide as a Senator representing a great State, his con- 
science was above the Constitution, it would have better become him to 
indulge his conscience at home in private life, than to bring it where 
it must necessarily come in direct conflict with that Constitution which 
he was bound by the very oath, which was the condition of being admitted 
to the exercise of his Senatorial functions, to support and maintain. 

Be this as it may. Should this new doctrine of the supremacy of in- 
dividual opinions over constitutional enactments, become general, and 
conscientious scruples supercede the law of the land, not only the Constitu- 
tion, but the most sacred of all pledges to support it would be blown to 
the winds, If such should be the case, and Mr. Seward’s conscience be- 
come despotic in the United States, we would seriously advise all good 
people, with the exception of abolitionists, socialists and their various 
affinities, to get out of the way as soon as possible. ‘Their only alterna- 
tive is to rally betimes and arrest this inundation of ignorance and pre- 
sumption, which every day receives new accessions from abroad, by one 
great united effort, the result of which will demonstrate that no party 
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which makes common cause with these mischievous incendiaries, shall 
ever control the destinies of this great people. 

Among the most significant indications of the truth of our assertion, 
that this « conspiracy y of fanatics is aiming not only at the political, but 
social structure of society, is the occurrence of certain conventions of 
fanatics in various parts ‘of the United St: ates, under the direction and 
patronage of Mr. William Lloyd Garrison and his disciples. The object 
of these is the vindication of the rights of women, which, as defined by 
the abolitionists and socialists, consist in voting at elections, having as 
many husbands as they ple ase, and i in short, doing as they please, without 
being shackled by any of the troublesome and unreason: able restraints of 
what has been ignorantly termed female decency and propriety. This 
new scct is making a most promising progress ‘in the United States, it 
would seem. Already has the legislature of New-York, and we be lieve 
those of several other States, provided for the establishment of an im- 
perium in imperio in every man’s house, by giving his wife the control 
of the purse-strings, and thus making her independent, in all respects, of 
her ept in his paying her debts ; and should this be followed 
up by the right of suffrage, we shall have nothing left but to submit to 
the despotism of petticoat government and the conscience of Senator 
Seward. The empire of the Amazons will no longer be’ fabulous, and all 
the future struggles of men will be to maintain—not national, but domes- 
tic independence. 

But, however absurd or ridiculous the idea may be, it is no subject for 
laughter. It is a serious attack on the authority of Heaven and the social 
institutions of man, which have been adopted under the direct sanction of the 
Divine Ruler of the universe. Any radical change in the relative position 
of the two sexes, would operate to bring about a complete disorgani- 
zation of the social state as it exists at present; and so far from producing 
any advantage to either, would be highly injurious, if not fatal, to the 
happiness of both. The strength of women may be said to consist in 
their weakness, and the great tie that binds the sexes together is depend- 
ence on one hand, protection on the other. Woman can never govern man 
by her strength ; ‘she must de spend for all the salutary influence she exercises 
not on fear, but love; not on threats and coercion, but tears, smiles and 
gentleness ; not on strife and contention, but kind persuasion or graceful 
acquiesce nee, The affection of man is her best sec urity against oppression, 
and his strength the best guarantee to her rights. The moment she 
aspires to independence she lays the basis of her own subjection, and all 
her efforts to acquire freedom will end in becoming a slave. 

Domestic contests of this kind are said to be not altogether uncom- 
mon, and generally, if not always, produce domestic misery, as well : 
complete alienation. They are equally fatal to the happiness of secieile 
and the welfare of children, and we hear almost eve ry day of the most 
atrocious crimes originating in the house being divided against itself. 
What, then, may we anticipate from a general and organize J struggle be- 
tween the two sexes—not merely limited to domestic affairs, but ex- 
tending to religion, politic s and all the various interests of socie ty? What 
but a total dis sruption of every tie that links them together, except mere 
animal passion? What but a complete abandonment on the part of one 
of all those sacred duties imposed on woman by God and nature? What 
but a brutal and promiscuous intercourse, productive of gross and 
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indecent licentiousness of manners and morals? And finally, what but a 
complete forfeiture on the part of women, of all that respect and tender- 
ness which is their only securities for the social position they now occupy ? 
The moment they attempt to give laws to the State, the *y will lose all 
their influence in the domestic empire. It will then become a contest of 
strength, and the weaker party be the victim. 

Yet it is this issue the abolitionists and the socialists are using all their 
efforts to bring about. They are enticing the women of the United States 
from the domestic fold, and from their appropriate duties, and leading 
them by degrees into a co-operation in the war they are waging against 
the peace of society and the true dignity of the sex. Itinerant lecturers 
are everywhere prowling about, gathe ring together female audiences, to 
whom they propound the most crude, yet mischievous doctrines, caleu- 
lated to undermine their principles, impair their domestic virtues, and 
render them discontented with the position in which they were placed by 
the dispensation of their Creator, where alone they can enjoy happiness 
and confer it on others. They are getting up conventions in Ohio and 
New-England, which seem to be our most fruitful soils of fanaticism, 
whose object it is to assert the rights of women, among which is that of 
suffrage, which implies all other politic al rights, and if enjoyed, would at 
once array the two sexes against each other in political strife. Ambi- 
tious ladies would then no longer aspire to become good wives and good 
mothers, but to political honors; and we should undoubtedly one day 
see a President in petticoats, commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
and sole dispenser of honors and rewards to handsome suitors, expert at 
making bows and making love. 

All this is very ridiculous; but ridiculous things often produce serious 
mischief in this ridiculous world. Past experience has pretty clearly 
shown that absurdity is not an insuperable obstacle to success, and that 
the most fearful revolutions have been brought about by those who at 
first were only laughed at and despised. Ina free state, where all have a 
voice in the choice of those who make the laws, and rule the state, there 
often occurs a crisis in which a small minority may turn the scale, and 
consequently greatly influence, if not direct, the policy of government. 
They may be fools, or they may be fanatics; but they can all vote at 
elections, and one man is as good as another at the poll. It should also 
be borne in mind, that the “abolitionists and socialists do not address 
themselves to the sober, rational, and enlightened portion of their country- 
men or countrywomen, but to the fee slings and passions of ignorant slaves, 
addled theorists, and muddle-pated philanthropists, and that what to the 
former is merely food for laughter, to the latter is deadly poison. 

Having thus indicated the consequences likely to flow from this com- 
bination of deep designing leaders and unsuspecting persons, we have only 
space left to indicate what we believe the best, if not the only mode of ar- 
resting the conspiracy against the union of the states, the peace of society, 
the authority of the Bible, and the entire structure of Christianity itse if 
That this is the object of the fanatics of all kinds and degrees in the cru- 
= they are now preaching under the banner of universal ph ranges 
we believe has been made sufficie ntly clear; and though they may not 
immediately, or ultimately, succeed to the fullest extent, the inevitable 
result will be in the highest degree injurious to the interests of religion, 
the repose of society, and the harmony of the union. We are among 
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those who believe that political unions are no longer conducive to the 
prosperity of states, or the happiness of the people, than while they are 
held together by mutual good will, and the consciousness of benefits 
conferred or received. We are convinced from a reference to the his- 
tory of all past confederations, that there can be no peaceful and voluntary 
union between states, that is not based on perfect equality as to rights, duties, 
and obligations. When this equality is destroyed, the cement is gone, 
and they can only be kept together by force. Thus we fall back on the 
old system of cold-steel government, ‘and bayonets become the arbiters 
of the rights of states. ‘A confederation of states without equal rights is 
a body without a soul. It may be a German, but it is not an American 
confederation. 

Let any reflecting man scan the proceedings of Congress during the last 
and present sessions, and then, if he can, resist the conviction that the 
Union is in danger Does it talk, or act like a body of representatives of 
states confederated for the purposes of mutual defence or of mutual ag- 
gression? Does it seem to have come together to devise measures for 
the benefit of the whole, or for inflicting wrong on one portion without 
even the pretext of conferring benefits on the other? Does it not, on the 
contrary, look and talk and act more like a Congress of belligerents met 
together to overreach or overawe each other—one party intent only on 
taking advantage of the weakness of its adversary, the other to make 
the best terms it can? Do we not every day see the members of one 
party threatening, insulting and calumniating the South, and those of the 
South either retorting with bitter se verity, or looks of stern, determined 
defiance? Do we believe the people of the U nited States are not men, 
partaking in the universal characteristics of mankind, in all ages and na- 
tions; or that they are not influenced by the same feelings and passions ? 
Or do we flatter ourselves that wormwood and vinegar will cement the 
Union? The next thing will be to ery out “ All’s well,” when the house 
is on fire, and the rafters crackling over our heads, 

That we have hitherto steered clear of disunion, is owing to the good 
fortune of our previous causes of dissension, with the exception of the 
tariff, not having been sectional. The conflicting interests were diffused, 
not concentrated, and the North was divided as well as the South. But 
the abolition excitement is exclusively sectional ; it isa war against rights 
and interests peculiar to one-half the states of the Union, and in which 
they are cemented together by one common bond of mutual safety, 
Here lies the danger, and on this rock we are in danger of splitting, not per- 
haps by being cast away by a sudden tempest, but by floating impercepti- 
bly with the current, while the captain is smoking his pipe, and the pilot 
asleep, until at length the vessel strikes, and all is over. If we weather 
the storm now raging, there will be no calm, no repose, while the aboli- 
tionists continue to exercise political and religious influence. The South 
will be forced into the duty of perpetual jealousy, perpetual vigilance, 
and perpetual opposition, until a total alienation takes place, and as the 
Spanish proverb says, “the cord will break at last with the weakest 


pull. ” 
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THE DOOM OF NAPOLEON. 


Tux forcible detention, banishment and perpetual imprisonment of 

aes were acts which must ever interest mankind. ‘The precedent, 

‘ther right or wrong, is one of the utmost importance, and will not fail 

to he cited either for condemnation or justification in the future history of 
the world. 

That the greatest soldier and statesman yet seen, the man who as such 
committed but few real wrongs, whose devotion to the interests of his 
country, was firm and conscientious, who, by his genius, was for years 
the practical master of Continental Europe, should end his days the ‘slave 
of hostile sovereigns, dependant upon their will for the continuance of a 
life which had been so renowned, is a fact without example; one in refer- 
ence to which the principles of public law cannot be too carefully scanned. 
For, if in them it finds no vindication, it can be defended only on the 
ground of superior foree—a rule which makes wars perpetual, scoffs at pity, 
and depopulates the earth. And to justify it upon the ground of neces- 
sity, is to declare that the interests or the ambition of one nation may be 
paramount to justice; that such nation is not subject to the law which 
binds other nations ; that its enemies may be lawfully enslaved or exter- 
minated, and that i# may make, expound and execute that law—applying 
it as well to past as to future transactions. 

The passions which forty years ago entered into the discussion of this 
subject, do not agitate the present generation, whose judgment for this rea- 
sonis much more worthy of respect than that of their fathers, and who can 
treat it,—not certainly with indifference,—but with a much surer hope of 
influencing the opinions and conduct of poste 7 In saying a word upon 
it, we do not propose to weary the reader by an ani alysis of those great 
political facts which agitated the civilized worl i from 1789 down to 1814— 
the year of Napoleow s abdication at Fontainebleau—but to confine our- 
selves to such as have an immediate and legal connection with his seizure 
and confinement ;—first referring to the rules of war relative to the cap- 
tion and treatment of prisoners, established by the usage and acquiescence 
of nations. 

In contemplation of law, Napoleon, on going on board the British ves- 
sel which conducted him to England, must have been a free person, a 
prisoner of war, or a pirate (hostis humani generis ;) and the notion that 
he might be dealt with as a freebooter was for a time not without its ad- 
voecates in England. Lord Liverpool, a member of the Cabinet, seemed 
much influenced in its favor by the arguments urged by the Master of 
the Rolls, Sir William Grant. The idea was moreover directly and ter- 
ribly sanctioned by a declaration of the allied powers, signed at Vienna 
on the 18th of March, 1815, in which those virtuous moralists assert, that 
“ Napoleon, in nla again in France with projects of trouble and 
subversion, has deprived himself of the protection of the laws, and has 
manifested in the face of the world that there can be neither peace nor 
truce with him. The powers declare in consequence, that Napoleon Bona- 
parte is out of the pale of civil and social relations, and that as an enemy 
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and a disturber of the world, he is delivered up to puBLIC VENGEANCE !”*—a 
declaration which manifestly treats him asa felon, an enemy of all man- 
kind, and a fit subject for assassination, without trial or further judg- 
ment.t The governments who were parties to this invitation to the 
whole world to commit murder, for it can be truly characterized by no 
other epithet, represented a larger portion of the people of the earth 
than ever concurred in establishing any of the acknowledged laws of 
nations ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that the judgment of many 
an honest mind, especially if influenced by party zeal, should adopt both 
the prine iple and the fact asserted in that sanguinary document, which, 
had it been leveled at the head of any infidel or barbarous nation by any 
one of the Christian powers, would, we venture to say, have met with 
general execration. Nor was this declaration & mere ruse, employed by 
its authors to terrify the vulgar from aiding its hated object. It an- 
nounced a serious purpose to put him to death—a consummation urged 
by Wellington himself, in his despatches from Paris, addressed te the 
privy council, in which that unfeeling man, then commander-in-chief of 
the allied army in the occupation of the French Capital, advises his 
government to deliver up the illustrious soldier, whom by means of 
foreign aid and domestic treasons he had at length overthrown, to Louis 
XVIIL, to be tried by a court-martial, and shot.} Nor did the events 
of the hundred days alone suggest this horrid idea, It seems to have 
been of an earlier date, for we are told § that a similar menace was made 
in 1814, when the allies entered Paris. 

But the idea of considering the actual sovereign of France, the com- 
mander of all its military forces, amounting at the commencement of the 
Waterloo campaign to an effective of 560,000 men—the man who con- 
trolled its immense treasures, and conducted its whole civil and military 
2dministration—as a freebooter, was ridiculous and puerile. The Master 
of the Rolls and Lord Liverpool, who seemed to treat the subject as if, 
having been duly feed, they were prosecuting some poor caitiff for 
poaching, received the well-nerited rebuke of Lord-Chancellor Eldon : 
“ When,” says that eminent jurist, in answer to the proposition, “ men 
of eminence talk, and sometimes judge, so quickly, their conduct imposes 
great hardship upon such a dull, slow, plodding, deliberating dog as I 
am.” And it was at length determined, doubtless upon the arguments 





of Lord Eldon himself, that Napoleon was to be considered a prisoner of 


war. This conclusion has been generally adopted by British writers. 
We now propose to review this conclusion, Suppose, then, that 


* Scott, in an ingenious, but untrue paraphrase, has greatly villified the piratic: al au- 
dacity of the language ; and even Alison feels compelled to write public justice instead 
of “ public vengeance,” which is the true reading. Scott atte mpts to apply the for- 
feiture to Napoleon's mere “ political” rights, forgetting that he is also put out of the 
“ pale of social relations.” Alison, as much as he hates Napoleon and his memory, 
would not resort to such logical romancing. 

+ This ferocions and spiteful denunciation received the signature of the Duke of Wel- 
lington for Great Britain, Prince Metternich for Austria, Ta/leyrand for France, (which 
in five days after was in the actual government of Napoleon, by the consent of the 

nation, and the sel/-expatriation of its king.) Prince Hardenterg for Prussia, Count 

Nesselrode for Russia, and by the envoys of Spain, Portugal and Sweden. 

¢ Count Montholon, Hist. Captiv. Nap., vol. i., ch. 4, p. 42. 

§ Mem. Empress Josephine, vol. ii., ch. 13. 
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Napoleon was a prisoner of war in the hands of the English, was his 
detention a lawful act? <A prisoner of war can become such only in two 
ways, either by a direct seizure of his person by the enemy, who has 
overcome his resistance, or by a voluntary surrender of his person, either 
of his own accord, or in obedience to the command of his superior, with a 
view to be treated according to the rules of war; and of course the rela- 
tion of prisoner and captor can only exist in a lawful war out of which 
it grows, and by the rules of which it must be determined. Capture and 
detention are made necessary by violence or resistance, which of course 
constitute the boundaries of the necessity. When, therefore, the violence 
has been determined by a peace between the parties to the war, the neces- 
sity ceases, and the rights of the captive to his freedom revives. Such 
is the law and the practice of Christian nations.* The right of perpetual 
detention is but another name for the right of reducing prisoners to servi- 
tude—a right long since renounced—we should rather say never exercised 
by Christian nations. Ifthere be any difference between the two condi- 
tions, it is not in principle, but only in degree; for, if under pretence of 
necessity, the captive may be perpetually detained from his country and 
his family, the same pretence will justify his close confinement or employ- 
ment at hard labor. In each condition the victim is deprived of his 
liberty, which is the main consideration. 

Prisoners of war may certainly be punished by the government whose 
captives they are, for crimes deserving death, such as murder or robbing ; 
for the general sense of mankind and the necessities of civil society de- 
mand it. But the practice of putting to death prisoners of war early re- 
ceived the reprobation of civilized man. ‘Tacitus expressed the sentiment 
of enlightened Rome, when he uttered that terrible rebuke, “ Trucidare 
deditos, sevum.” Sallust utters the same sentiment when he condemns 
Marius for putting men to death in his wars against the Campanians, ad- 
ding that it was against the laws of war, because they were killed not by 
the right of war in battle, but after they had become suppliants. 

Liv y also says, that killing by the laws of war is exercised only against 
those who are arme cd, and who make resistance, and condemns a gener: il 
“ qui deditis contra jus et fas bellum intulisset.” ‘ In every circumstance,” 
says Vattel,t “when I cannot innocently take away my prisoner’s life, 
| have no right to make hima slave. If I spare his life, and condemn 
him to a state so contrary to the nature of man, I still continue with him 
a state of war. He lies under no obligation to me; for what is life worth 
without freedom? If any one counts life a favor, when the grant of it is 
attended with chains, let him enjoy it—let him accept the kindness, sub- 
mit to its conditions, and fulfil his duties. But they are not what I shall 
teach them to be. * * * Indeed this disgrace of mankind is 
happily extinct in Europe.” 

In equally energetic language does Grotius, though writing at a much 
earlier period, condemn the same pratice. Speaking of the practice which 
during barbarous ages had prevailed to some extent, of putting captives 
to death, and of reducing them to slavery, he says: “ For Christian na- 
tions are or ought to be better instructed by the Great Teacher of charity 
than to refrain from putting wretched captiv es to death, only upon con- 





* Vattel, B. 3, ch. 8, sec. 151. t Vattel, B. 3, ch. 8, sec. 152. 
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dition of being permitted to exercise a less degree of cruelty towards 
them. * * * And this mitigation at least, however inconsidera- 
ble it may be, has been effected by a respect for the Christian law; a 
principle which, when its observance among the nations of Greece was 
urged by Socrates, was not listened to by them.’ 

Gregory, who wrote about the year 1260, affirms that “this humane 
mode of treating prisoners among Christian nations, had descended from 
sarly times, unchanged, prevailing not only among the Greeks within the 
limits of the Roman empire, and the Thessalians, but also among the 


lilyrians, the Tribellians and the Bulgarians, owing to the identity of 
their religion, to wit, that it is lawful to treat property as the spoils of 


war, but not to treat men as prisoners, nor to put them to death after the 
war has ceased.” Grevonius declares that “ among Christian nations the 
reason had entirely ceased to operate, W hich had formerly induced cap- 
tors to spare the lives of their prisoners, merely with a view to profit by 
their services.” 

It is well known that the practice of enslaving captives was universal 
among the Huns, the Goths, the Franks, and other barbarians, who car- 
ried into captivity, and reduced to perpetual bondage, multitudes, not 
only of other barbarians, but of Roman citizens. The practice even yet 
exists among barbarous nations, and as examples it is sufficient to mention 
the native tribes of Africa and North America. Among Christian nations, 
however, it is not admitted, whether the captive be Christian or Pagan, 
Jew or Mohammedan ; and in wars between Mohammedans, it is equally 
forbidden. 

To assert, therefore, that perpetual confinement can lawfully be inflict- 
ed upon a prisoner of war, as such, is to resort to a plea allowed only by 
barbarians, and in conditions of human society which it is the aim of a 
more enlightened morality and a higher civilization absolutely to shun. 
It is an open and deliberate contempt of one of the most important and 
salutary principles of the law of nations, of that code which has been es- 
tablished by the moral power of enlightened mind throughout Christendom, 


founded upon the universal sense of justice, and inspired by the hope of 


elevating the condition of man as a social being. Had the victim in this 
case been some obscure person, or had his doom been pronounced by a 
single government without the sanction of others, the precedent would 
have been in a degree disarmed of its dangers, and humanity might ex- 
pect it to pass into ‘oblivion. But its direct sanction by all the powers of 

Christendom, except the American Republic—its app lication to the most 
ieoions man of the age, whose guilt consisted solely in being the 
untitled head and regulator of the great movement toward civil freedom 
on the continent of Europe—the prophet of a higher civilization—invests 
it with warnings and dangers in reference to modern improvements, 
which may well engage the attention of the philanthropist and the 
statesman. 

But the claim to treat him as a prisoner of war, which, as we have 
seen, implies a right in him to be restored to his country, on the conclu- 
sion ‘of the war, is completely negatived by the language of the allies in 
their declaration above quoted. The right to make or be at war, implies 
aright to make peace; and both rights are absolutely inse pare able from 
the idea of a free man and an inde pendent nation. But in that docu- 
ment he is foreclosed from the right of entering into any agreement to 
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make peace; he is not recognized as competent to contract it, and thus 
to terminate the relation of a belligerent. He is outlawed; there can 
be “neither peace nor truce with him ;” he is placed “ out of the pale 
of social relations,” and delivered over to “ public vengeance.” Nothing 
but death or perpetual confinement is left him. The laws of nations 
and of war are renounced in advance; no right but force is recognized ; 
no other trial is permitted ; no mediation but that of the bayonet, the 
poisoned cup, the dagger, or the dungeon is left. Unconditional submis- 
sion or death, and even unconditional submission and death is the decree 
against him. Great Britain by her representatives had uttered and 
joined in that decree. 

To speak of an individual lying under such an anathema as a prisoner 
of war, is not only an abuse of terms, but a mockery. If he was all 
that England had ‘proclaimed him to be, he did not possess a single at- 
tribute of a prisoner of war. He had neither country, family, friends, 
rights, nor capacity. For him to exercise even the right of self-defence, 
was but an aggravation of the crimes of which he was thus adjudged to 
be guilty. He might not rightfully under that decree draw his sword to 
repel the assassin, or intercept the impending blow. He was a felon, 
standing on the fatal drop, with the halter around his neck. He was 
already banished, not to St. Helena, but beyond the reach and beyond 
the lawfulness of human sympathy— 


Where peace 
And rest can never come, hope never comes, 
That comes to all. 


And this, notwithstanding the same Christian powers had only a year 
before treated with him as the Emperor of the French, at Chatillon ; 
notwithstanding they had voluntarily stipulated that he should remain a 
free man and an independent sovereign by their treaty with him at Fon- 
tainebleau, by which he abdicated the throne of France, and retired to 
the island of Elba. Besides, this declaration was made, if Seott is to 
be believed, eight days before Napoleon had issued a single proclama- 
tion; on the very day he had generously sent the king’s brother, the 
Duke D’ Angouleme, an escort at Lyons, to enable him to escape from 
Napoleon’s friends, and rejoin the royal family. Nota drop of blood 
had been spilt, not a blow struck or even threatened by Napoleon, when 
that declaration, worthy only of a savage nation, was put forth. 

And this view is fully corroborated by the conduct of the allies. Al- 
though firmly seated on the imperial throne in the unresisted possession 
and exercise of the sovereignty of France, by the consent not only of the 
army, but of the masses of the people, they utterly refused to recognize 
him as a belligerent, by denying to him the right exercised by the 
meanest and the most barbarous powers. They refused to listen to what 
he had to say. The couriers he sent were not permitted to reach their 
destination ;* his lette rs to those sovereigns announcing his acquiesence 
in the treaty of Paris, of 1814, were never answered.+ What then was 
their object? The-answer is too plain to admit of a cavil; an inter- 
necine war against Napoleon Bonaparte, not to be conducted according 
to the known rules of war, but by the rules applicable to a con- 
victed, sentenced, escaped felon, upon whose head a price has been set. 


© Canlinbourt, Nap. and his Times, vol. ii., chap. 8 + Scott. vol. ii. ., ch. 44. 
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To justify this, he must have been actually and indubitably guilty of 
some great atrocity—some deed utterly incompatible with the safety of 
human society, and of human life; and this must have been committed 
against those who were interested in his punishment—the allied sove- 
reigns—or those whom they were bound to protect. 

This cannot be alleged against Napole on. He had committed no 
crime whatever. He had left the isle of Elba in his own vessel, and 
landed in France, as he might as lawfully do as a man may visit his 
neighbor. ie was a free man, on a sovereign, with the same right of loco- 


Pactrec Francis ee Ales XE ile He was not even guilty of a breach of 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, or any other treaty. It is true, that by that 
treaty between himself, as Empe ror of the French, and the sovereigns 
of Austria, Prussia and Russia, (France being represented by him alone ») 
he had “renounced for himself, his successor and descendants, as well as 
for all ie members of his family, all rights of sovereignty and domin- 
ion, as well to the French mpire and ‘the Kingdom of Italy as every 
other country.” Yet he himself and his Empress are declared by the 
same instrument to retain their titles and rank, “to be enjoyed during 
their lives ;” and which further declared and stipulated that “ the island 
of Elba, adopted by his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, as the place of 
his future residence, shall form, during his life, a separate principality, 

which shall be possessed by him in full sovereignty and property ; and 
that there shall besides be granted in full property to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, an annual revenue of two million of franes, in rentes charge, in 
the great book of France, of which one million shall be in reversion to 
the empress.” It also grants 2,500,000 francs to him and _ his family ; 
2,000,000 of francs were particularly set apart to be applied in gratifica- 
tions to such friends as he should designate. The debts of his household 
were to be immediately paid by France, and sundry other engagements 
were entered into by the parties to the indenture. And then it is ex- 
pressly declared, that “ the high allied powers guarantee the execution of 
all the articles of the present treaty,”* and engage to obtain that it shall 
be adopted and guaranteed by France. The smallness of these domin- 
ions, the inappropriateness of the titles, and his manifest constraint in 
agreeing to these terms, can make no difference in the question of right 
which we are discussing. We have heard of mighty monarchs treating 
with far less powerful personages than Napoleon then was. The treaty 
gave him rights as a sovereign; under it he might make war and peace, 
coin money, enter into alliances, and do any act which any other sover- 
eign prince might do. Ale xande sr, Emperor of all the Russias, King of 
Poland, was not a more inde pende nt sovereign than he; and the 
English fleet under Neil Campbell, that lurked about the island, was but 
acting the part of a spy upon him; an act just as insulting and dishonor- 
ble as if Napoleon had employed similar means to watch the Prince 
Regent, the Emperor of Russia, or the King of Prussia, for the purpose 
ef preventing them from joining in the great pageant of crowned heads 
and countries at London, in June, 1814. Napoleon, like any other sov- 


* See the treaty at large in the Londun Ann. Reg. for 1814, p. 400. 
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ercign, had a right, (we say nothing of the expediency of his exercising it 
in this case—that does not touch the question ;) he had a right to redress 
his own wrongs, and to be the sole judge of the mode and manner of 
redress. Contrary to the treaty, the French government had not paid 
the money which it was bound to pay him, nor the debts due from his 
household, nor the pensions due to the me anders of his family. These 
defaults were glaring—the world knew them; theallies—the guarantors— 
neglected to supply them, or to cause France to do so. These obliga- 
tions were all positive, constituting the whole of the considerations 
which passed to him for surrendering the crown, and forming very clear- 
ly the condition upon which he was bound to keep that important cove- 
nant. By violating these stipulations, they released him from their fur- 
ther performance, and put themselves in the wrong. The breach of 
treaty was therefore clearly on the side of the allies; and being guilty 
of it, the language they use about his breaking the treaty is but mere 
cant. When sentence of outlaw ry is to be passe od between equals, it 
would seem to be prudent that it should be quite clear which has the 
right to pronounce it. How should he enforce this treaty? It is true, 
he ought to have demanded redress before making war upon Louis, pro- 
vided the conduct of that king had not been such as to raise a strong pre- 
sumption that the demand would be refused. We shall hereafter show 
that both the presumption and the resolution existed. But suppose he 
had met with a downright refusal: what then? Should he have institu- 
ted a suit at law for damages? That mode of remedy was not only im- 
possible but ridiculous. And it should be observed that the parties to 
this treaty do not conclude a peace; the usual clause on such occasions 
is omitted, whether with a view on the part of the allies the more readily 
to hit upon an excuse for seizing him and sending him into exile, or of 
keeping him under perpetual surveillance, is not positively known. The 
very omission, however, proved the treaty to be but a truce; a fact fully 
corroborated by the discussions of the Congress of Vienna, who had it in 
serious contemplation to violate his sanctuary and remove him to St. 
Helena, a scheme thwarted solely by Alexander -of Russia, whose personal 
honor forbade it. But by whomsoever introduced, the bare introduc- 
tion of such a proposal was a virtual declaration of war.* The Duke 
D’ Artois also attempted to employ an assassin to despatch him while at 
Elba.f ‘This last was obviously the easiest way of getting rid of him, 
and had been before attempted by the royal ‘family, aided by British 
gold. Indeed, he had no reason to believe that he would be left in 
quictude on that island. The next emeute at Paris, however indifferent 
he might be to it, would have afforded a ready pretext for seizing him 
as a dangerous person. It was manifest enough, that in his present 
situation he would not be permitted to remain at peace, and that if was 
never the intention of the allies, or of the King of France, to fulfil the 
treaty of Fontainebleau. 
The King regarded Napoleon as a rebel, the republican, the direc- 

tional, the consul: ar, the i impe rial and the provisional governments which 
had sueceeded each other since 1793, (the date of the death of Louis 


* O'Meara, 2,184. Alison, chap. 72, and authorities there cited. 
t Count Mentholon’s Memoir, vol. iii, ch. 5. 
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XVI.) as insurreetionary and illegitimate, dating his first deeree (in 1814) 
in the nineteenth year of his reign, which would have made it commence 
in 1795, on the death of the di: wuphin i in the Temple, (June 8th, 1795.*) 
What was the implication from conduct like this? Ph uinly, that every 
thing should be undone which had been done by the re volution, It denied 
the legal existence of the Republic and of the E mpire ; it promised the 
restoration of all the national property which the revolution had taken 
from disaffected persons and sold to patriots ; of all bishoprics which 
in 1801 had been suppressed by the treaty (Concordat) with the Pope, 
thus opening the door tor swarms of ecclesiastics to pervade the country, 
and make the Gallican Church still more dependant upon Rome. The 
property of all emigrants (runaways) was to be restored, and thus the 
uncounted millions which had paid and fed the armies of France in her 
long struggle against legitimacy and tyranny, were to be wrested from 
innocent hands and given back to the old oppressors—the noblesse and 
the clergy—in order to re-build the feudal system. It promise cd rewards 
to all who adhered to the royal cause, in whatever capacity they had 
acted, public or private, honest or criminal, for twenty-two years; it 
menaced with the death of a traitor, every officer who had fought against 
the King’s troops in Vendee and on the Northern frontier; every one 
who co-operated to put down the conspiracies of Dumourier, Pichegru 
and Georges Cadoudal, and certainly all those who were concerned in 
the trial and execution of the King’s kinsman, the Duke D’Enghien ; it 
set at naught the will of the nation, and affected to render utterly void 
the vote of the French people which elected Napoleon Emperor, and 
gave him the title he then wore; and it cast open scorn and contempt 
upon the august ceremony by whica the head of the Catholic faith had con- 
secrated that election in the act of coronation. It was a direct insult to the 
sovereignty of the nation and the sovereignty of God, so far as those sove 
reignties were expresse sd by those acts; it was indeed a direct abnegation of 
the obligations of the treaty itself, by which Louis arrived at the crown ; 
for he could not recognize the existence of such a tre aty while he claimed 
to have been the lawful sovereign of Franee for the past nineteen years ; 
nor could he have paid the stipulated amounts to Napoleon without 
belying that pretension. That simple pretension, however paltry and 
impossible it appears, was in fact a declaration that he intended not to 
fulfil the very treaty which was his stepping-stone to the throne; a 
declaration that he would not re spect even the pledges of his allies, 
whose bayonets had opened to him the palace of his fathers; that he 
would not give to Napoleon and his family either their money or their 
titles of honor—agre ed upon in that illusory treaty. It was Pee laring 
the whole revolution to be a mere rebellion; all purchs users of the national 
mseks to be the receivers of stolen a ‘ods: all the glorious deeds of 

Napoleon to be felonies and breaches of the public peace, and converting 
the imperial orders into the bawbles of successful freebooters. It was a 
war upon all that new France had acted and said—a war alike against 
justice and against glory, of darkness against light, of the mouldy, effete 
past against the present and the future. Who but Napoleon could meet 
it? He did meet it, and but for the intervention of the eternal ene my of 





# Count Montholon’s Memoirs, vol. iii., ch. 2. 
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justice among nations, money, he would have rescued the present from 
the advancing past—and it would have been still the present; and 
humanity would have rejoiced, It follows as a direct consequence, that 
he did not feel bound to respect Napoleon’s retreat ; and that, according 
to his view of the subject, he might justly have seized him at any time, 
tried him for treason, and executed him without any violation of law— 
“as he understood it.” That he would have done so, is surely as pro- 
bable as that he should have kept assassins in his pay at Paris, for the 
purpose of murdering him while he was First Consul ; or that he should, 
in open and shameless defiance of the terms of the capitulation of Paris 
in 1815, have tried and executed Marshal Ney,—an act which so miserable 
a personage as Louis XVIII. was incapable of expiating, had he possessed 
the endurance of a Prometheus. 

Again; Napoleon was a husband and a father; as such, he had a 
natural right to the possession and society of his wife and son. They 
were forcibly detained from him by Austria. What imaginable right 
had the Austrian Monarch, although her father, and the child’s grand- 
father, to withhold from him the last consolation of misfortune—his 
wife and child? Had he nota right to control and direct the education 
of his son? Nota right that thatson should not be brought up to hate and 
execrate that illustrious father? Not a right that he should be rendered 
capable of enjoying the inheritance of glory which he had won for him ? 
Not a right that his own wife should not, by the artifices and lies of 
courtiers and deadly enemies, be seduced from her allegiance to him and 
his memory? What human injury could be greater? What man, in 
whose heart every feeling of manhood is not withered and dead, but 
would have made war—yea, war to the knife, in resistance of such aninjury ! 
And yet, we are sneering] told by Walter Seott, that this would have 
been a sort of romantic “Trojan war.” We imagine his tone would 
have been different had it been the case of a British Queen forcibly or 
fraudulently separated from her husband, British writers seldom see 
but one side of a question in which their government is eoncerned.* 

Napoleon had, then, committed no flagrant crime and no breach of 
treaty. France, or rather the restored King and the allies, were justly 
chargeable with a breach of the treaty ; Austria, with the erime of steal- 
ing his wife and child, and England with the scarcely less odious offence 
of acting the spy upon him, 

In view of all these wrongs and insults he justly presumed that he 
was menaced with still graver evils, for no other cause than that he was 
& parvenue among sovereigns, and his system a new one—the danger 
was to his sagacious mind inevitable, and feeling it to be so, he acted 
only with his usual promptness in ap proac thing an d challenging it. He 
felt justified in taking the remedy into his own hands. The provo- 

cation was much more weighty than that which led Great Britain to 
reali the peace of Amiens in 18038, and re- plunge Christendom in war ; 
much more than that which called down Alexander from the North in 
1805, and led him to swear eternal friendship with the King of Prussia, 
and eternal hatred to France, on the tomb of Frederick the Great ; much 
more than that which led England to assault Spain, and seize her ships and 


* Col. Napier and Wm. Ilazlitt are eminent and noble exceptions. 
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money in the same year; much more than that which led England to 
turn pirate and steal the fleet of De mmark, and murder her unoffe nding 
citizens in 1807, while at peace with that power; much more than that 
which led Cesar across the Rubicon, or Julian into Persia. In short, 
instead of presenting any peculiar atrocity on the part of Napoleon, the 
case is but a common one of injustice on the one side, and resentment on 
the other. 

The conduct of both parties was wrong—of the King of France in break- 
ing the treaty, and of Napoleon in too great precipitancy in enforcing 
the remedy. It was, however, an ordinary case of war between two 
sovereigns, where neither is entirely without fault. 

To say that Napoleon was in the hadit of violating his public engage- 
ments would, if true, be an utterly insufficient excuse for refusing him 
the benefit of the laws of nations in this case. He and his people of 
Elba were as much under the protection of those laws as the Prince 
Regent and the people of Britain; and British writers will hardly con- 
tend that in respect to England and her Prince, habitual disregard of 
treaties would form a just ground of excluding them from the protection 
of that sacred code. The proofs furnished by history in support of such 
a sentence of outlawry, would be much more numerous than at first 
might be imagined; and the period of time in question would be found 
to be by no means the least fruitful in them. Selfishness seldom con- 
strues its obligations with impartiality. 

But if such was Napoleon’s character, why enter into treaty with him 
at all? Why show sucha nervous anxiety to treat with him at Chatillon 
while the war was raging, and while his success was as probable as that 
of the allies? Could the triumph of the latter transmute the character 
of the former, and make him who is to-day an honest man, a knave to- 
morrow 2 And was it honest or honorable to recognize no such condi- 
tion as misfortune? What, upon such a savage principle, are national 
justice and national honor? What the fruits of war, but successful 
pride on the one hand, and slaughter and slavery on the other? By this 
rule the legitimate object of war becomes not redress merely, but aggran- 
dizement and the forcible approximation of what belongs to another, for 
which there is a well-known name. 

But what deep guilt had attached to Napoleon, that he should thus sudden- 
ly become disfranchized and amenable to public vengeance? We have shown 
that it was not incurred by his leaving Elba; for Louis was the first to 
violate the treaty, the first to affront France and Napoleon ; and that it was 
necessary for the latter to leave the island with a view to his future secu- 
rity. Was it because he had fought bravely and obstinately during the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814 in defence of France, and refused to pass under 
the “ Caudine forks” presented to him by the allies, at Chatillon? Then 
Leonidas, Fabius, Alfred, William Tell and George Washington, were 
by the code of nations outlaws. Then it is not lawful, under any cireum- 
stances, to resist tyranny or re pel invasion, unless you are the stronger. 
Then superior phy sical foree gives a full and perfect right to the victor 
over the bodies and over the minds of the v anquished, ‘Then there is 
not upon this earth any such thing as national right. Justice is an 
illusion, and civilization an artifice, by which to defraud the strong of 
their due. Was it because he had invaded Russia? He had certainly 
done so; but after the most distinct violation of treaty on the part of 
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Alexander? Was it because he had dethroned Charles IV. of Spain ? 
But in this there was no pretence of breach of treaty; he only played 
out the game, successfully, which England had begun against the same 
wretche d. government two years be fore, And besides, this dethronement 
was by the consent of both the old king and his son, who were quarrel- 

ling about the crown—neither of whom had foree of character and 
honesty enough to cause Spain to perform her engagements as an ally of 
France in the struggle with England. Was it because he had in vindi- 
cation of the sanctity of treaties and the independence of France, beaten 
Austria and Prussia—and when in his power, had the weakness to spare the 
reigning dynasties? For we think it was a weakness. He should have 
better understood the gratitude of legitimate kings. Was it because not 
being able to strike England directly, owing to her superior naval 
strength, and the secret influence of her gold upon the continent, he had 
struck her in her most tenderest part—her pocket—excluding her com- 
merece from the continent, and intending still to exclude it until she 
should consent to a commercial treaty as favorable to French industry 
as to English, and until she should recognize the equality of national rights 
upon the seas ? 

This we imagine was, after all, the inerpiable crime which interdicted 
him the rights of humanity. The pride and vanity of legitimacy under 
the specious idea of maintaining order, titles, feudalities, were enlisted 
on the side of British commercial interest ; and thus legitimacy and trade 
became the triers and executioners of liberty and national independence. 
The work- shop and the feudal palace became the oracles of human right 
and political justice. Trade set up to be a teacher of morality and honor 
to nations. If the world has found her instructions sound and uniform, 
then is one of the strongest passions of our nature, and one the least sub- 
missive to the golden rule, the softest standard in ethies. 

But it may be said—we should rather say repeated for the millionth 
time—that Napoleon was ambitious; that he aimed at universal dominion ; 
that his talents were so great, inspiring and pervading, that the other 
nations of Europe were in danger of being merged in his empire, and 
the equipoise of political power in Europe of being destroyed. 

It is certainly true that Napoleon was ambitious : nobody will, nobody 
can deny it, and nobody, whose opinion is of the least value, would wish 
to deny it. Is ambition a crime? What man has ever benefitted his 
race without ambition ? But if he was wickedly ambitious, why did he 
restore their crowns to the Emperor of Austria ‘and the King of Prussia, 
when he had it in his power completely to de m7 them, and to ineor- 
porate their dominions in the French Empire? So much moderation, 
after so much provocation as France had received from those two 
insolent powers, was incompatible with a mere wanton ambition. His 
ambition neither was nor could be understood by men into whose minds 
no other definition ever entered, but the desire to expand and strengthen 
the bands of legitimacy which had for centuries constrained and galled 
the hands of men, His ambition was in all its developments hopeful, eon- 
servative, creative, looking forward with prophetic and almost supe srhuman 
assurance to the amelioration of man’s social condition, and his enfran- 
chisement from the artificial inequalities created by and for the few 
This hope he never abandoned ; as a warrior in the midst of carnage; as 
a conqueror treading the halls of fugitive kings; as a law-giver in the 
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midst of learned counsellors; as an exile on his distant ocean-rock, 
tortured by the brutalities and fooleries of petty vulgar men, employed 
to torment him to death, he ever evinced the same confiding hope, the 
same philanthropy. From the teachings of what legitimate King did he 
draw that exalted, that soul-cheering inspiration? Alas, none! 

sut was no one but him ambitious? Who divided and appropriated 
Poland? Who had conquered whole nations, and by means of the 
sword then lorded it over myriads of unoffending feeble barbarians in 
India? Who wrested from France her continental empire in America? 
Who had stood since the days of Catherine IL, looking with covetous 
eyes upon what that grasping monarch had left of the Ottoman E pmpire 2 
Who had severed the oe of Brandenburgh from the Germanic Em- 
pire, and framed out of it, and out of fragments of Poland, a new king- 
dom called Prussia, the first to attempt to strike down civil freedom and 
national independence in Fiance? Surely if ambition were a crime 
mankind had waited long for the advent of the avenger. And it is im- 
possible to conceive how any change of masters could make the condition 
of the people of Europe worse. It was impossible that ambition could 
injure any class of persons but legitimate kings, and France had absolutely 
abjured that interest. There is no reason to believe she ever would have 
favored it had not the continued bloody intervention of the legitimatists 
created an excuse and a necessity for a dictatorial authority. 

But was Pitt, the “pilot who weathered the storm,” by throwing the 
treasure overboard, destitute of ambition? Was Alexander perfectly 
free from that charge, when, at Tilsit, he projected the conquest of Turkey 
and of India; and when he advised Napoleon to put to death the Spanish 
princes?* And with what peculiar humility must Austria have been 
afflicted when she gave away the “ daughter of the Cesars” in marriage 
to this same man, whom five years afte rwards she denounced as an out- 
law, beyond the pale of social relations ? 

But it is useless to particularize the different excuses which have been 
urged for putting down and enslaving the great man. The real reason 
was, that he had, since he entered upon public life, successfully baffled all 
the conspiracies, interventions and coalitions of legitimatists against po- 
pular liberty and the independence of France; that he had fought them 
perseveringly, and vanquished them almost uniformly, with the tongue 
and pen, as well as the sword; that he was as formidable in diplomacy as 
in war, in persuasion as in command; and that he never would consent 
that the true interests of his country and his friends should be treated as 
a whit beneath those of any other people on earth, whatever might be 
the bullying, the browbeating, the threatening or the thundering of Eng- 
land. If these traits were false, then is the vocation of the true statesman 
not that of the honest man. 

The battle of Waterloo was fought ; the treason of Fouché, the fallen 


* This inhuman advice was given at Erfurt. ‘ Ferdinand,” said he, “is but one 
man, and he will cost your majesty 300,000 men, and 300 millions of money. His 
death will settle the Spanish question. If you allow him to live you will create for 
yourself difficulties, the consequences of which will be serious. You cannot hesitate 
when your own interest, and those of France are at stake. Your ideas are a little an- 
tiquated. Hereditary right is one of the abuses of sovereignty.”—Count Montholon 
yol. iii., ch. 8. 
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angel of the sons of liberty, the defection of Bourmont, and the unex- 
plained absence and manifest hesitanc ‘y of Marshal Grouchy, turned the 
fortunes of the day against Napoleon, ‘who never displayed more profes- 
sional talent. He was completely beaten, in fair though unequal com- 
bat; but not taken. He returned to his ( apitol, and finding that treason, 
disaffection (which on this occasion tarnished the name of Lafaye tte) and 
universal distrust among those whose duty it was to defend the national 
cause, had rendered its defence impossible without fraternal bloodshed, 
he, on the 22d of June, 1815, voluntarily announced to the world, that 
his “ political life had ended” ‘nd “ proc laimed his son Emperor of the 
French, under the title of Napoleon IL.” The legislative bodies immedi- 
ately proclaimed Napoleon II., and appointed a prov isional government, 
consisting of seven persons, amongst whom was Touché. All was con- 
fusion and terror; the legislative bodies terrified by the approach of 
Blucher and Wellington, or corrupted by treason, sent ambassadors to 
the allied armies, and arranged with Louis XVIIL for his return. On the 
25th, Napoleon having thus abdicated, and his son being proclaimed, re- 
tired quietly and voluntarily to Malmaison; on the same day General 
Beker was ap pointed by the provisional government to the command of 
the E mperor’s gui ard. On the 26th the same government passed a decree 
directing the Minister of Marine to provide two French frigates at Roche- 
fort, to carry Napoleon to the United States; authorizing an escort to 
attend him to the place of embarkation, should he require it, under the 
command of General Beker, and promising him safe conduct to enable him 
to pass the English blockading squadron.* On the 27th General Beker 
is ordered by the same government to watch over the safety of his per- 
son,—to cause him to set out immediately for the Isle of Aix, (a small 
island on the coast, about fifteen miles from Rochefort, and a French 
naval station.) On the 29th he left Malmaison for Rochefort, under Ge- 
neral Beker’s escort, and arrived there on the 3d of July, on which day 
the allies entered Paris. 

His object up to this time is distinct and indubitable,—to come to the 
United States; and he expected to accomp lish it by the means promised 
him by his own government, the two French frigates, (the Medusa and 
the Saale,) and the safe conduct, which were of course to be procured from 
the Commanding Generals of the allies, or from the British Government. 
The frigates were found anchored at the island, but no safe conduct had 
arrived, although General Beker himself had, on the 28th of June, re- 
minded the provisional government of the necessity of procuring them. 
On the 4th of July, while at Rochefort, he again urges them to persevere 
and forward them; informing them, that the English kept a strong 
blockading force in sight of the frigates; and stating, that the En; olish 
interested in — s departure, could no lon; ger refuse them, and that 
they (that is, Napoleon, his friends and the general) were in expectation 
that Mr. Otto would obtain them, and arrive with them.+ This was the 
language of an agent of this government, eight days after they had been 
sole mnly promised. By his confession Napole on EXPECTED the safe con- 
ducts to arrive ; he had left Paris on the faith of receiv ing them, and thus 
being enabled to pass the English squadron for America, whither the two 


* Las Cases, vol. i., p. 14. t Count Montholon, vol.i., ch. 3 
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frigates had received sailing orders to conduct him. The provisional 
government, as we are informed by Scott,* had sent Commissioners to 
the Duke of Wellington, to reque st passports for Napoleon to the States 
of America, We are further told, that “the duke had no instructions 
from his government to grant them ; and that the Prussian. and English 
generals alike declined all overtures made for the establishment or ac- 
knowledgment either of the present provisional administration, or any 
plan which the y endeavor to suggest, short of the restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the seat of government. ”~ He sre, then, was a direct refusal of the 
passports by Wellington, after he knew that Napoleon had abdicated, and 
on the promise of them was proceeding to America. The excuse he gave 
was as hollow as it was cold. It implies, that he had no authority to 
grant them; whereas, such authority is one of the well known attributes 
of a Commanding-General. Vattel says, “a general of the army, from 
the very nature of his post, can grant safe conducts ; and as they are de- 
rived, though mediately from the sovereign authority, the other generals 
or officers of the same prince are to respect them.”+ That he fully 
possessed the power, is, of course, not to be denied; to refuse to exercise 
it was merely carrying out the bloody instruction announced in the de- 
claration of the 13th of March, And Fouché’s neglect to inform Napo- 
leon of this refusal, is strong evidence that he himself was acting in the 
interest of the allies, with the deliberate design of betraying his sovereign 
and benefactor into the hands of the English. The evidence makes this 
presumption all but irresistible;—we find him, on the 27th of June, 
directing General Beker, “not to separate himself from the person of 
Napoleon, while the latter should remain in the roads of Aix,” and that 
Napoleon “should not leave the roads of Aix until the arrival of his pass- 
ports,” (safe conducts.){ On the 4th of July we find the Secretary of the 
provisional government, doubtless, by direction of Fouché, who was its 
president, writing to General Beker, authorizing him to employ the mili- 
tary force at Rochelle and Rochefort (only about ten miles apart) for the 
purpose of executing the orders which had been given him; which were 
to put Napoleon on board a ship. On the same day Fouché himself 
writes to General Beker, to cause him to “embark without del: uy,” and 
to take means to that end. On the 6th, the provisional gove rmment in- 
forms the Maritime Prefect, at Rochefort, that it is “ of the utmost im- 
portance that Napoleon should leave the soil of France as quickly as possi- 
ble ;” and that it is “indispensable he should not disembark on the French 
territory. § 

The point of all these instructions is, that Napoleon was to be removed 
from the French soil, on shipboard, and not permitted to return. 

As early as the 29th of June, the English blockading force near Roche- 
fort had been doubled, and this circumstance is stated in General Beker’s 
despatch to the government, of July the 2d. How could it so seasona- 
bly become known to the British naval officers on the coast, that 
Napoleon would be at Rochefort? The decree giving him the two 
frigates and promising him the safe conduct was, as we have seen, 
dated the 26th of June. Three days were entirely insufficient for the 


* Vol. ii., ch. 40. t Book III., ch. 17, § 366. 
t Las Cases, vol. i,, pp. 14,15. 
§ See Count Montholon, vol.i., ch. 3, for copies of these letters. 
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news of this decree to reach the channel, and enable such a reinforce- 
ment to collect before Rochefort. The plan therefore of sending him to 
that port must have been the joint work of Fouché and the allies, 
merely to enable the English squadron to catch him at sea and capture 
him; as the frigates were not to sail without the passports, it follows 
plainly enough that England was availing herself of the knavery of 
this unprincipled wretch, Fouché, to pass a noose around the neck of her 
great adversary, when he least suspected it. That such was Fouché’s 
purpose is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that, although Napoleon 
and his suite had remained at Rochefort and the isle of Aix for twelve 
days before going on board the Bellerophon, and nineteen days had 
elapsed since the safe conducts were promised by the decree, and proba- 
bly a full fortnight after their refusal by W ellington, no explanation was 
given by any one why they were not procured, nor any assurance even 
that they h: id been ap plied for. Such baseness has no paralle 1, save in that 
of Judas Iscariot. It was Satanic. The blush of shame must mantle 
the cheek of every Englishman when he reflects that his country and his 
country’s “ hero” claimed to profit by it! claimed to have made a priso- 
ner of war by such means! 

3ut was he in point of fact a prisoner of war ? 

Had he, at any moment from the time he issued his first proclamation 
in France, menacing hostilities to Louis, down to the time of his abdica- 
tion at Paris, been captured by the latter, or by his allies, (if he had 
allies, which even the Lord Chancellor Eldon does not admit,)or by the 
authors of the proclamation of the 13th of March, his legal condition 
would. undoubtedly have been that of a prisoner of war. 

Grotius defines a prisoner of war to be “one whom the enemy 
has taken from us and led away (per duxerunt) within his own posts, 
(presidia,) for before he is thus brought within the enemy’s posts, he 
remains a citizen;” and in this department of the law of nations “ the 
rule, he says, is the same both as to men and things.” 

But by the abdication of June the 22d, he voluntarily divested him- 
self of all political power. He was no longer the Emperor of the 
French, nor of Elba; he no longer had a soldier whose services he could 
command ; the allegiance of all his former subjects and their duties to 
him were transferred to his son Napoleon Il. He became a mere 
private person, the subject of Napoleon II., and so remained until the 
government of France passed, de facto, into the hands of Louis; this was 
sixteen days, from June 22d to July 8th, on which last mentioned day 
Napoleon was at Rochefort, and on the evening of which day he went 
on board the French frigate, the Saale, from which he disembarked on 
the isle of Aix on the morning of the 9th, accompanied by his followers 
and by General Beker. 

Such was plainly the effect of the abdication. It made Napoleon a 
French subject; it did not re-constitute him Emperor of Elba, but was 
in the legal sense the act by which he ceased to be such, as well 
Emperor of the French. It terminated both capacities as well as every 
other public function belonging to him. How, it may be asked, did he 
become a French subject ? ‘The answer is plain : he was born such. 
His natural allegiance to France was as perfect at his death as at his 
birth, although his acceptance of the sovereignty of Elba suspended that 
allegiance. And had France at any future period needed his services in 
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defending her against her enemies, he might, according to the doctrines 
of English law, as expounded by Lord-Chancellor Eldon, have been law- 
fully demanded by his country for that peas and a refusal by 

Ingland would have been a just cause of wa England suffers not her 
subjects to become denationalized ; and the Bonner rule which declared 
a Roman who had been captured denationalized, has never prevailed in 
modern times. 

He was a French subject, not in arms against the then existing 
government of France, but under the protection promised of that govern- 
ment, seeking to leave that country and emigrate to this. That govern- 
ment was then in correspondence with the allies, his enemies, with a 
view to the re-establishment of Louis upon the throne, for which pur- 
pose it was necessary to remove Napoleon. That the allies and Louis 
had full notice of the order for his safe removal, there is not the least 
doubt; and having such notice and co-operating with the provisional 
government to the same end—the restoration—they were bound in com- 
mon honesty to allow Napoleon to proceed to America; because he 
was in the power of the French government, and not in that of the 
allies, At least they were bound, in case they dissented from this 
arrangement, immediately to make known that dissent, in order that he 
might, should the war be continued against him, defend himself. They 
were especially bound to this upon every principle of honor and mag- 
nanimity, as he was but a private person, without any authority what- 
ever, more than the humblest peasant in France ; for that surely must 
have been a strange necessity which could justify concealment and 
stratagem on the part of the combined armies of Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Spain, Sweden, &c., in their war on a single individual, 
and that individual without a soldier, a ship, a fortress, a cannon, a 
musket, or a charge of powder, or any lawful power to require them! 
If to nial this mighty host against him and overcome him while 
defending himself with his single sword in the open field, would not 
have filled the yi with the renown of the conquerors, what must have 
been the glory of drawing him into an ambuscade, or falling upon him 
while sleeping securely under an assurance of safety? It was an act of 
the basest cowardice, ‘worthy only of the highwayman or the midnight 
assassin, who kills for gain or revenge ; and such must be the judgment 
of the world upon this strange proceeding. 

But he was not in any sense a prisoner of war. Fortunately for his 
fame, fortunately for truth, the authentic facts of the case negative that 
pretence most fully. We are not to take the naked assertion of British 
writers on this head; if their government has committed an infraction 
of the laws of nations, they are interested in concealing it; they are 
partial and biased witnesses, and for that reason, which is even a suffi- 
cient one, they are not to be believed if contradicted by less prejudiced 
witnesses, or by circumstances which admit of no doubt. And why, 
we may enquire, are the statements of British witnesses to be credited 
any more than French witnesses? Who will undertake to say that 
veracity is less respected among the latter than among the former? Has 
the world found it so? No; in the general the world has found the 
reverse to be the case. Why should the declarations of Napoleon him- 
self have less weight with us than the contrary statements of those who 
have, to say the least, an equal interest to speak falsely? But in 
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respect to veracity, no English statesman or historian stands better than 
he; with the exception of the artifice which, under the advice of Talley- 
rand, he employed for the dethronement of the King of Spain, all his 
transactions, public as well as private, evinced a man of the strictest 
probity. And it should also be remembered, that the circumstances of 
Europe have not even yet become favorable to an impartial and rigidly 
accurate account of his life and actions. Rulers and writers are still 
afraid of the effects it might produce. Who would venture, or rather 
who would be permitted, to tell the truth and the whole truth about him 
in England, Austria, Russia or Prussia ? 
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Hens we have picked out from among a crowd of applicants for notiee— 
“New-York As Jt Was,”* “ New-York In Slices,’ + “ New-York By 
Gas-light,’ *t{ and a sermon on “Juvenile Depravity and Crime in the 
City.”§ We took out these partly because they were light reading, and 
we were not in very good health—partly, because we had read one of 
them in the paper in which it originally appeared; therefore it would 
lessen our trouble now, for we always read a book through, from the 
“ preface” to the “ finis,” when we mean to give our candid opinion on it; 
and partly because the subject would allow a discursive article which 











another subject would disc laim, 

“ New-York as it Was,” is an Anniversary Address which was delivered 
before the St. Nicholas Society, at whose request it is published. It isa 
highly interesting discourse, being made up of the writer’s reminiscences 
of this, our city, since his arrival with the “family caravan,” in true patri- 
archal style, parents and children, man-servants and maid-servants, in the 
wake of the American army in the month of November, 1785, “close after 
the evacuation of the city b »y the British forces,” For giving his recollec- 
tions, and to clear himself from the charge of egotism and garrulity—a 
wise precaution, and worthy of imitation by writers in general, though not 
necessary in the present instance,—Mr. Duer, who is an LLD. like our- 



















* New-York As It Was, during the latter portion of the last century. An Anniversary 
Address, delivered before the Saint Nicholas Society of the City of New-York, Decem- 
ber Ist, 1848. By William Alexander Duer, LLD. New-Yo: k: Stanford & Swords, 
137 Broadway. 1849. 

t New-York in Slices, by an experienced carver. Revised, enlarged and corrected. 
New-York: W.H. Graham. 1849. 

¢ New-York by Gas-light. By G. G. Foster, author of ‘“ New-York in Slices,” &c. 
New-York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1850. 

§ Juvenile Depravity and Crime i in our City. A Sermon, by Thomas L. Harris, Min- 
ister of the Independeut Christian Congregation, Broadway. New-York:. Charles B 
Horton, 11 Chambers-street. 1830. 
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selves, and we have a fellow-feeling for him in consequence—on receiving 
the invitation from the Society to address them, thus cogitated with 
himself: 


“‘ What shall I say to them? My predecessors have well-nigh exhausted 
all appropriate topics; the contemporary orators of the Historical Society 
have sounded the depths of our modern antiquities ; and our own veracious 
historian, Dedrick Knickerbocker, has, in defiance of the dogmas of Socialism, 
monopolized the national domain of wit and humor. I have nothing left but to 
relate my personal and local experiences; plead the privilege of age in excuse 
for the egotism and garrulity into which the nz urrative may be tray me, and rely 
for further justification on the Constitution of this Society, whic th declares one 
of its objects to be, ‘to collect and preserve information respecting the history, 
settlement, manners, and such other matters as may relate to the City of New- 


York.’ ” 


Landing at the “ Old Albany Pier,” and pursuing the way “ upwards,” 
his infant mind was confused at the “ dismounted cannon lying under the 
yalls of the Old Fort, or Upper Battery ;” but was patriot enough to 
understand the meaning of a “triumphant glance” at the pedestal in the 
center of the Bowling Green, which had, previous to the landing of the 
troops under the Divine-Right-of-Kings’ banner, supported a leaden statue 
of the third 


‘* Of the fools and oppressors called George ;” 


but which, with the dawning spirit of “age adativeness since and now a 
characteristic of our people, was cast into bullets and returned in that 
“unquestionable shape” to his said majesty’s troops, on their landing. 
Testy Will Cobbett called this “ King” “half rotten and mad ;” many agree 
in callinghim “ imbecile,” “crazy,” and other kingly epithets ; while all 
humanity, with much of that same ingredient, are clamorous in calling him 

- fool,” or to trenchify it for upper ten— Un poisson d’ Avril—tor no 
doubt he was born on April day, notwithstanding historians will say 
that foolish event occurred on some other day and month. ‘To all this 
surmise, as far as we know, we can say that he was simply dbudllet- 
headed. 

Honor be with the days when Pearl-street was the “ court-end” of the 
town; and when Wall-street, ah! “ whisper itnot in Gath—tell it not in the 
streets of Askalon”—aye, when Wall-street was the “ rival-seat of fashion,” 
establishing and maintaining an exclusive claim, until out-bid by Park 
Place. Ah! poor Wall has lost its character since it went for "Change, and 
did’nt come back with its trust. Glory to the revolutionary times. Wall- 
street had an honest name then, notwithstanding the tory “ Verplancks, 
Marstons, Ludiams, Winthrops, and Whites,” lived there. But then others 
came in lnmiedi ately after the royal lamp went owt, and here then “ Dan 
McCormick kept his Bate helor’s Hall,” and members of C ongress crowded 
into Mrs. Daubeney’s fashionable boarding-house. Here, at the “corner 
of Pearl-street,” “under Rivington of the Royal Gazette,” Greenleaf, the 
republican printer,—and for which Greenleaf shall have no autumn in our 
memory—it shall be ever-green for him—“ planted his batteries so as to com- 
mand the stronghold oftoryism.” Lord! what a blessing it was to live in 
those days, when society was not rendered nervous by the quackery—the 
ordinary and extraordinary—the morning, noon, and evening editional 
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quackery of the thousand doctors of the press; now dosing you into 
fever-heat, and now chilling you below zero, and all about some phantas- 
magoria in the reporter’s brain. 

Well, to “ New-York As It Was.” The Hon. Mr. Duer takes us 
through the by-gone Gotham with much interest, and he gossips pleasantly, 
too, not to say instructively. “Crossing from Dover to Great Queen, 
since Pear|-street,” says our guide, “and pursuing the course of the latter 
beyond its intersection with Chatham-street, and along that part of Pearl 
then called M: agazine-street, we arrived at the ‘ Kolch? or Collect, or 
*Fresh-water Pond.’” The city was supplied with water from this pond ; 
and “its southern and eastern banks were lined with furnaces, p itteries, 
breweries, tanneries, ropewalks, and other manufactories, all drawing their 
supplies of water from the pond.” In winter it was the resort of the youth 
for skating ; “ and,” says Mr. Duer, “no person who has not beheld it, can 
realize the scene it then e »xhibited, in contrast to that part of the city under 
which it now lies buried.” Why we have taken the reader some way out of 
his way to this Kolch is, because 


‘‘ Upon its bosoms were made some of the earliest experiments in steam naviga- 
tion. Our worthy fellow-citizen, Anthony Lamb, recollects seeing on the Col- 
lect, as early asthe year 1795, a boat with a screw propeller at the stern, 
driven by a steam engine ; and other experiments are said to have beeen made 
there in the summer of 1796, or 1797, by John Fitch, the undoubted inventor 
of the art, with a common a ahip’ s yawl, into which he had placed a rude steam 
engine of his own construction, with paddle wheels at the sides of his boat. A 
person of the name of John Hutchings, now, or late of Williamsburgh, L. L., 
then a lad, states that he assisted Fitch in his experiments, and that Chancellor 
Livingston, and another person, whom he supposed, no doubt erroneously, to 
have been Mr. Fulton, were present on one occasion—and he understood from 
their conversation that Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken, and a Mr. Roosevelt, of this 

y, had some knowledge of the enterprise, and felt au interest in its success. 
A map of the Collect, as it then was, showing its relative position to the streets 
now covering its site, with drawings and descriptions of the boats, che. not long 
since published by Hutchings, accompanied by an account of Fitch’s experi- 

ments. and testimonials to his own character for truth. From all which it 
would seem, that in this case, as in many others, the original inventor failed 
of complete success, partly from being in advance of his age, but chietly 
from want of means to defray the expenses incident to the prosecution of his ex- 
periments, and that the fruits of his genius and labor were reaped by his more 
fortunate and accomplished successor. Thus Fitch, like Col imbus, de prived 
of support and overborne by prejudice, sank into poverty and neglect ; while 
Fulton, like Americus Vespucius, was fostered by a we iIthy patron who ena- 
bled him to pursue his experiments, with the aid of Babi derive od from his 
predecessor, and had the address togive his name to the discovery. 


Fitch going to Europe in search of encouragement, died in France. 
His papers fell into the hands of the United States Consul, by whom they 
were delivered to Mr. Fulton. Many interesting notes accompany the 
above extract, which our space will not allow us to print. Here is an in- 
teresting sketch of the notorious Doctors’ riot. Whata subject? What 
a lump of spice the Astor Place massacre will be in some future anniver- 
sary discourse before the Historical, St. Nicholas, or other Socie ty, for the 
collection of matter relating to the History of the City of New- York? It 
will have quite a dramatic effect amid the W all-street incidents and 
Haguc-street explosions of our day. Hearken to the Saw-bone’s mob :— 
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‘* The public occurrence that made the earliest, if not the deepest impression 
upon my memory, was the famous ‘ Doctors’ Mob,’ so called, not because the 
members of that grave faculty were actors, but because they were sufferers in 
that outbreak. It was, indeed, provoked by the reckless and wanton im pru- 
dence of some young surgeons at the Hospital, who from one of its upper win- 
dows exhibited the dissected arm of a subject to some boys who were at play on 
the green below. One of them, whose curiosity was thus excited, mounted 
upon a ladder used for some repairs, and as he reached the window, was told 
by one of the Doctors (Hicks) to look at his mother’s arm. It happened unfor- 
tunately that the boy's mother had rec ently died, and the horror, which had 
now taken place of his curiosity, induced him to run to his father, who was at 
work as a mason, at a building i in Broadway, with the information of what he 
had seen and heard. Upon receiving the intelligence, the father repaired to 
his wife's grave, and upon opening it, found that the body had been removed. 
He returne di forthwith to the place where he had been at work, and informed 
his fellow-laborers of the circumstances; their indignation and horror at the 
relation were nearly equal to bis own. Armed with the tools of their trade, 
they marched in a body to the Hospital, gathering recruits by the way in num- 
ber amounting to a formidable mob. The Doctors in the meantime had taken 
the alarm, and decamped. The theatre of their operations, however, was ran- 
sacked, and several suhjects, in various states of mutilation, were discovered. 
Driven to frenzy by the spectacle, the mob issued forth in pursuit of the Doc- 
tors, who, had they fallen into the hands of the enraged multitude, would speed- 
ily have been made subjects of themselves. They had the good fortune, how- 
ever, to elude the search, though some of them escaped by the breadth of a 
hair. They took refuge in the gaol, and the militia were ordered out to pro- 
tect them, and quell the riet. This was not effected without a specimen 
of civil war in the streets, which, had the mob been acquainted with the mod- 
ern art of constructing barricades, might have proved more serious and of lon- 
ger continuance. As it was, it lasted for three or four days, during which the 
city may be said to have been in a state of siege. Never shall [ forget the 
charge | saw made upon a body of the rioters by Stake’s light-horse. From 
our residence opposite St. Paul's, I first perceived the troop as it debouched 
from Fair, now Fulton-street, and attacked the masses collected at the entrance 
of the ‘ fields,’ (now the Park,) whence they were soon scattered, some a m 
retreating into the church-yard,—driven sword in hand through the portico, by 
the troopers striking right and left with the backs of their sabres. ‘The rioters 
had received a temporary check, but were by no means subdue d. Apprised 
of the retreat of the Doctors, they rallied and advanced to attack the gaol ; but 
the militia arrived there before them, and were drawn up to defend it, with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. The Governor, the Mayor, the Recorder, 
and other city magistrates, were also on the ground, with many of the principal 
citizens, who repaired to the assistance of the civil authority. Some of them 
were severely wounded by missiles fromthe mob. Mr. Jay received a serious 
wound in the head. The Baron de Steuben was struck by a stone which 
knocked him down, inflicted a flesh wound upon his forehead, and wrought a 
sudden change in the compassionate feeling he had previously entertained to- 
wardsthe mob. At the moment of receiving it, he was earnestly remonstrating 
with the Governor against ordering the militia to fire on the people; but as 
soon as he was struck, the Baron’s benevolence deserted him, and as he fell he 

lustily cried out, ‘ fire! Governor, fire !’” 


The procession in honor of the Federal Constitution is graphically de- 
tailed in Mr. Duer’s discourse; also the grand, the important spectacle, 
the fact of which rung such a change upon the minds of men, and proved 
to the world the grand reality of self-government and the strength of re- 
publicanism—the inauguration of Washington! Our discourser was pres- 
ent :— 
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«When (says he) the illustrious Chief had kissed the book, the Chancellor, 
with a loud voice, proclaimed ‘ Lone tive George Wasuineton, Presipent 
or rHe Unitep Srares,’ never shall [ forget the thrilling eflect of the thun- 
dering cheers which burst forth, as from one voice, peal after peal, from the 
assembled multitude. Nor was it the voices alone of the people that res- 
ponded to the announcement; their hearts beat in unison with the echoes re- 
sounding through the distant streets, and many a tear stole down the rug- 
ged cheeks of the hardiest of the spectators as well I noted from my station in 
an upper window of the neighboring house of Colonel Hamilton.” 


This address is really interesting, and much of it is filled up with anec- 
dotes and recollections of men of notoriety and fame, in the author’s 
memory, from Washington’s self down, through many happy windings 
of character, to Romeo Coates, and later than him too. Those anecdotes 
are well told, sometimes happily, and often with a clean stroke of wit. 
With one remark we leave it:—’Tis small, but what is in it is good. 


Here we have the “ Slicer’—or as we sometimes see him placarded, the 
“ Original Slicer”—and why not? Does not the word “original” betore 
Jim Crow Rice’s name, and other amusing celebrities, point as with a 
finger of glory to the inventive genius of said persons for the introduce. 
tion of some new school or system before the footlights, or behind the 
title page? We mean no disparagement to Mr. Foster when we intro- 
duce Mr. Jim Crow Rice in juxtaposition, for it is our candid opinion 
that the latter, in his colored capacity, has made the black population more 
popular, and their humor more appreciated, than the like efforts of the 
‘ Original Slicer” can ever accomplish for the whites. However, reader, 
don’t take that as a criticism on his “Slices.” Of the “four hundred thou- 
sand who live here somehow,” Mr. Foster tells us there are “ thirty thou- 

sand women and young girls, who work te n, twelve, fourteen hours a day, 

for that which, with economy, covers them with rags, and half starves 
them—ten thousand prostitute s, “foul,” “ loathsome,” “ blasphemous,” and 
“ obscure”—and “ fifty thousand men morally as guilty as those ten thou- 
sand women.” He soliloquizes thus over the “ broken hearts, broken 
faith, broken vows, and violated honor” of the so-called “ refined” and 
“ fashionable” class of seciety : “ Yes,” says he— 


« Yes—not the beggar’s den nor the murderer’s cell could vomit forth ghast- 
lier agonies than stalk through the magnificent saloons, and hide behind the 
silken curtains where gather Fashiou’s sparkling threng.” 


” 


Leaving “ this false magnificence,” and its “ dire realities,” he leads us 
Pm z 


“to the right, or left—for it is the same for our purpose”—to take a 
glimpse at the “ poverty, misery, beggary, starvation, crime, filth and li- 
centiousness, that congregate” in our Gotham, this noisy booth at Vanity 
Fair. “There are seventy thousand confessed paupers,” we are informed, 
in and about us, and a well-known “ palace” in the centre of the town is 
full of malefactors and magistrates, policemen, and petty larceny rogues, 
drunkards, vagrants, rioters, negroes, and wretches of every gri ade pe 
aspect of misery: The naratio ‘rs of those gentry are not st ated. Such 
is Mr. Foster’s census of the Gotham booth. The Rev. Mr. Harris, by 
means of the Chief of Police’s report, introduces an additional “ three 
thousand children” into the picture of villainy : 


“+ A spectacle (says he) is presented in our midst which might rather seem 
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the dream of an insane fancy, than the reality of a Christian age. The recent 
report of the Chief of Police discloses the fact that THREE THOUSAND CHILDREN, 
from eight years and upwards, in the lower wards of our city, gain subsistence 
solely by theft, beggary, or unnameable vice. If we add to this estimate 
those under eight years who are growing up under the same influences, broth- 
ers and sisters of these, and if we extend our survey to include the entire city, 
we shall arrive at the conclusion that eight thousand children are involved in 
this extremity of evil. And thus our infant population is decimated, not by a 
conscription, not by a famine, not by a pestilence, but by a destroying 
curse that eats from body to soul, and involves the whole nature in its ruin.” 


Lord! is there an honest man, woman or child, in the city? From up- 
per ten to lower five, is there a sinless soul ? Oh no—look to the 
“ Slices”— ask Mr, Matsell—hear Mr. Harris—Dudley Perkins, junior, 
my heart writhes for your welfare—you are in a net, boy—but if thou 
wilt hearken to thy fathe r, he will save you—look on his gray hairs, his 
silver locks, and listen to his advice—let him be your guide, and he will 
steer you through this infernal region unpolluted to a glorious and upright 
manhood—forswear upper te n-dom—shun giddy youths—abhor the 
* Walhalla”—and above all, read not such books as “ New-York By 
Gaslight, ” by G. G, Foster, the “ original slicer,” and such like “ ye How 
cover” putre fying vaccinations. Follow that advice, and you will be 
happy. We shall have more to say by “ Gas-light” to the “Slicer” 
anon ; at present we will follow him in ‘his slices, beginni ing with Broadway, 
which he appropriately alls a “human river in a freshet, roaring and 
foaming to the sea”—“a great sheet of glass, through which the whole 
world is visible as in a transparency”—‘ a perfect Mississippi, with a 
double current up and down, of glossy broadcloth and unblemished de- 
laines.” Did Mr. Foster ever take a peep into this “ sheet of glass” where 
everything is reflected?—no doubt he did—and was’nt shocked at his 
own reflection? good heavens! at his double-dealing—spinning out moral 
slices by noonday, and creating food for his to-morrow’s slices, by the 
immoral! te ndency of his gas- Jight readings to the young to-night. Ah! 
ah! he is no better—well, he is not much worse than one of the “ fifty 
thousand” who are morally deeper in guilt than those ten thousand pros- 
titutes he sermonizes about. Why feed and fatten you to-night, and to- 
morrow kick and cuff you for being lusty? This class of writers who 
are constantly pandering to the basest passions under the veil of morality 
and are constantly laying before the public the notes of their pimping and 
midnight scenes of lebauche ry, under the plea of illustrating city life, must 
be got rid of. What does this class of writing he ‘Ip in doing ?—surely not 
in reforming the city. The language is immodest—the seenes re volting: ~~ 
the characters introduced in all, debased. There is a dash of daring and 
romance introduced which ignites young blood, and the youth are led away 
only to look at those places where such scenes are enacted—only just to 
see the “ Points,” that’s all—but alas, when once there they seldom quit 
it otherwise than—a new character for a “slicer.” And Heavens! only 
think of such books finding their way into the delicate hands of our wives 
and daughters, and young siste rs—think of it for a moment with serious 
fee lings—and rush into your daughte rs’ room, rend open every drawer, 
and expel the serpent “ yellow cover” from the house. 





* In questions of apparel, Broadway has an equal variety and prefe rence. If 
there’s a peculiar hat born and worn in Bond-street, London-—a new Revolution- 
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ary blouse in Paris—an extraordinary pair of trowsers in Berlin, or a spiral 
style of beard among the Persians, or Russian whiskers, or Roman moustache 
—in its season, and when each has attained its ripeness, look for it in Broad- 
way and you shall find it.” 


Why is this rage after everything foreign? Why is it? Are we not 
able to establish and uphold a national style for ourselves? We, free- 
men, wearing the garb of slaves —Europe is enslaved, and we the only 
freemen—we, the only example of self-government in the world, have not 
even a coat we may call our own—and scarcely a book that is not the 
“ First American” from the second London edition. All second-hand— 
books and boddices, livery and literature. 

‘The terms which we did not measure when speaking of the “ yellow 
cover’ genus, we do not desire to apply to those “ slices,” for in general 
they are well written—a great deal of fact in them—some happy delinea- 
tions and much care displayed in those chapters in which the author takes 
up the cause of “ Needlewomen”—talks about pawnbrokers, Chatham- 
street, &c. But anything we may say in favor of this book, we do not 
mean as any valliation for speaking roughly, but candidly, of the other 
one by Mr. Foster. The chapters on Chatham and Wall streets are well 
worthy of a reading—the former he characterizes as the “ gathering place 
of gullibility”—* the metropolis of shavers”—and wonders if the latter is 
not the “ valley of riches told of by the veracious Sinbad, where millions 
of diamonds lay glistening like fiery snow, but which was guarded on = 
sides by poisonous serpents, whose bite was death, and whose contact was 
pollution 2?” He has a happy knack of calling names. Hear him at “ The 


Tombs :” 


‘Grim mausoleum of hope! Foul lazar-house of polluted and festering Hu- 
manity! A chill and noisome blast, as the midnight breath of grave-yvards, 
salutes us as we enter beneath thy frowning vestibule—a bitter wind, laden 
with groans and imprecations, hurrying swiftly away frightened at what it has 
seen and heard, and hastening to lose itself in the purif ying sunshine of the 
upper world. What unsightly labyrinths of filth gor abomination—what 
heaped up cells of iniquity and unrepentant crime—what dens of drunken mad- 
ness, howling over the grave of Reason—what dark recesses, sacred to the 
orgies of a corrupt and abominable Justice—hast thou not passed over! No 
wonder that thou art tainted with a poison that strikes to the very soul but to 
breathe. No wonder that in such a red hot furnace of corruption, bribery, 
theft, burglary, murder, prostitution, and delirium tremens, the very air 18 
rarefied with crime. We can hardly realize that there is in the whole gloomy 
edifice an honest space whereon aman may safely set his foot. Where, then, 
shall we begin—on the Bench, or inthe Cell? At the Law, or its Victims? 
In the Bar, or the Dungeon? No matter where. Let us enter.” 


No. “By your leave, good master,” we shall not stay to enter now. 
Nor shall we visit with you the “ Five Points,” where “nearly every 
house and cellar is a groggery below, and a brothel above.” We see it at 
a distance—the hum of blasphemy rises gradually on our ears—let us 
pass on—our companion comes with us slowly, and tells us a tale of the 
Points. We give it as he gave it us:—faney yourself after “ clambering 
up a narrow staircase”—you are in a miserable garret : 


** Yonder, on a cot without mattress or pillow, lies a paralytic old woman, 
looking as if living and malignant eyes had been given to a decaying wax-fig- 
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ure.—Our companion tells us that she has lain in that place, and in nearly the 
same condition, more than a quarter of a century, praying for death—cursing 
for death—blaspheming for death to come and end her earthly sufferings. 
Once she was beautiful and joyous and innocent, and her voice rang 
and her eye flashed gladness around her path. She had a_ husband, 
too, and a darling daughter. Her husband was poor, while she had been bred 
in splendor and extravagance. The girlish romance, in the height of which 
she had eloped with her poor lover, subsided in a year; in another, the hero- 
lover had become the hated husband. Her passion for dress and admiration, 
subdued so long, broke out afresh and with ten-fold foree. The rich lecher, on 
the hunt for spoils, found her, and she became a willing victim to vanity more 
than lust. She was beautiful and fascinating, and her paramour desired her 
all to himself. There is a break in the history here. But, at any rate, her 
husband disappeared, and she dashed out into a brief season of guilty pleasure. 
Some said the poor man had been murdered, others that he had drowned him- 
self. But nobody ever made any discoveries—or if they did. they were bought 
off. The woman was deserted in a few months—who could be faithful to such 
a monster ?—and fell rapidly through all the stages of prostitution, to end her 
miserable career amid the tortures and haunting memories of a living death. 
Such, in brief words, ts one of the ten thousand heart-rending histories of the 
*F ive Points.’” 

























Tow many three volume novels are here told in a paragraph? God! Can 
@ paragraph hold so much miserable truth ? Come on—it makes our head 
dizzy to think on it. 

It is our decided opinion, that there will be an evil future in our city. 
We are not much of a prophet, but it is easy to forsee disease and death, 
when 


“ Already the curse is upon her,” 





from the reading of books of the class of “ New-York by Gas-light,”—and 
of which class we can imagine nothing worse, It isa perfect hand-book 
to the “ pave”—every information that can be of interest to the novice in 
lewdness, is here given and explained, and in such a manner, too, that it 
is evident the book was got up for the purpose of selling by its impurity, 
a and be shoved off by its wary descriptions, The author describes bestial 
scenes to an admiration in his own mind—using the requisite language— 
and tells you the “consequence may be imagined”—or he has “ by no 
‘i ! means selected the worst.” There can be no excuse for a man writing 
i such a work—he ought to be hunted through society, and sent to live in 
me that sphere from which it seems his mind cannot have i an absent thought. 
We include all the authors of the “ yellow cover” villanies. It might be 
necessary, in any other case, to extract a passage of the book as a speci- 
men of the style, but in this instance we feel that we are tainted by 
touching it—much less printing any of it—and that, were it not too bad 
to let it slide without exposing it, we should not have taken it into our 
disgusted head to write a line on it. Much might be said of it—but it is 
better to give Mr. Foster a chance to retrieve himself in future, and so 
part with it, and our indulgent readers for the present—at peace with all 
the world, and our conscience in particular. 












Natural History of Man. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN.* 


Havina very recently devoted a space in our periodical to this subject, 
some of our readers may think we have performed our duty, and that the 
present article is unnecessary. Our apology for again calling attention to 
it is, the very high importance, interest, and vast range of the subject; 
and that since our late article two publications have been issued to 
establish the Unity of the Human Races—one by the Rev. Dr. Smyth, the 
other by the Rev. Dr. Bachman, both of ¢ ‘harleston,S. C. ; and another to 
establish the Dive ‘rsity of Origin of the Human Races, by Prof. Agassiz, 
in an article in the Christian Examiner, entitled “The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals.” Our present remarks will be confined to the work 
of Dr. Smyth, as the others are not before us, with a promise to resume 
the subject in a future number. 

It is not surprising that books are multiplying on this, the most inter- 
esting subject of literature and science. We predict that more lanees 
will be broken in the war now raging among the learned on this subject, 
for the next quarter of a century, than at any former time, and on any 
other subject. This prediction is founded not only on the valuable 
arc haologic al discoveries m: ide, maki Ing, and to be made, in the patriarchal 
world; not only on the bearing of the advanced state of sciences to illus- 
trate the natural history of man; not only on the oe strife of 
theologians to place the verity of Scripture on the unity of the human 
races, and the delight of certain sceptics to join this issue with them, and 
maintain the diversity of the human species ; not only on the religious and 
political convulsions now agitating the civilized worl 1, specially our own 
land, on the subject of pro and anti-slavery ; but on the still more impor-’ 
tant fact, that this vast subject has been recently taken from the dissecting 
table, where it had been confined since Blumenbach placed it there, and 
given to the world of literature and science. Anatomy and physiology, 
instead of acting in subordination to observation in this science, as they 
had in all the other branches of natural history, reversed the process, 
and assumed the prerogative of dictating the natural history of man 
from facts disclosed on the dissecting table—and analogy, with the lower 
orders of animals. This error naturally arose from the extreme difficulty, 
at an early period of the science of natural his tory, and even at this 
time, for a human being to investigate his own nature with as much ease 
and certainty as he could the natures of the instinctive kingdom ; the con- 
sequent progress of the science based on observation of the inferior 
animals; and the postponement of the scientific consideration of man until 
after the science had been comparatively perfecte od in re spect to general 
animated nature. oy this inductive process, in respect to inferior animals, 
and by the aid kindred sciences, as anatomy and physiology, the 
science of usin ies arrived at a degree of perfection approaching to 


* The Unity of the Human Races proved to be the Doctrine of Scripture. Reason and 
Science; with a Review of the Theory of Professor Agassiz. By the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D. D. New-York: George P. Putnam. 
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mathematical certainty ; and its professors, particularly of the medical 
profession, without attending to the differences of nature between man 
and the inferior kingdom, immediately elevated the animal kingdom to 
the power of arbitrarily dictating the natural history of man—a being 
whose nature has never been sub ject to the previous inductive process, 
which had been the only reliable basis for the valuable truths they hi d 
discovered in respect to ‘the instinctive kingdom. If they had observed 
man—if they had watched his motives, actions, and powers, instinctive 
and psychic ‘al, as accurate ‘ly as they had observed the phenomena of in- 
stinctive nature—they would have discovered, that his peculiar or dis- 
tinctive zoological characteristics are psychical, and, consequently, not to 
be illustrated, much less governed, by analogy with instinctive nature ;— 
they would have discovered the absurdity of inferring from a general 
premise a universal conclusion. But discoverers do not often pause to 
limit the application of their discoveries, and are not always capable of it, 
if they were inclined. It more frequently belongs to the sober thought 
of another generation to fix the metes and bounds of general principles. 
Although the influences on Dr. Prichard, which prevented him from 
discovering the fallacies of his arguments, may be easily seen, it is not 
quite so easy to perceive why the learned world, until very lately, endorsed 
his errors without se ruple or reservation ; why theologians, on the naked 
fact that he advocates the unity of the human race, are blind to the mon- 
strous heresy he also advocates, that the whole animal kingdom, including 
man, has “one psychical nature.” It is only on this ground that the 
specific unity of the human races is maintained by Dr. Prichard. It is only on 
the ground, that “ the beasts that perish,” are the proper analogues of man, 
that many theologians, by endeavoring to avoid the Scylla of specific diver- 
sity, fall into the ( ‘hary bdis, that in spirit as well as in body, man is a mere 
animal. Weak, unsatisfac tory, and anphilosop hical as such analogies are 
sasily proved to be, yet they are willing to seek shelter under them from 


' the scare-crow diversity, in company w ith see ptics, materialists, developists, 


who eagerly claim, that man is only a more perfectly developed Chim- 
panzee, which is only a more perfectly developed orang, &c., &e., to 
end of animation. 

The heresy included in this doctrine is more monstrous than the imagi- 
nary heresy growing out of the diversity of the human species. We say 
imaginary because the subject in dispute is a mere question between per- 
manent varieties and specific di fferences—a difference without a distinction, 
a controversy about a name, not about a fact. Ordinary generation is as 
incompatible with the one as with the other, Who has he ard of a freak 
of ordinary generation, by producing a variety, which did not return to its 
type, or become extinct? Which of the controversialists can define the 
difference between permanent cine and specific differences? Natural 
history knows nothing of permanent varieties. It is a misnomer intro- 
duced for the occasion, and not a term of science. Consequently, the 
admission of permanent varieties in the human family is as heterodox as 
the admission of specific differences, as the difficulty, the impossibility of 
descent from the same Adam, without the miraculous interference of 
Almighty power, is the same under either term. 

In the natural history of man, anatomical and phy siological differences 
between the races are of equal value in classification as the ‘y are between 
instinctive animals; because, in both cases, they exhibit corresponding 
differences of manners, habits, me powers. But the psychical power of 
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man is incomparably beyond the instinctive power of animals. It is 
different in kind as well as degree. If, therefore, the instinct of animals 
constitutes the item for their classification, by a parity of reason the 
spiritual, the mental power of man, constitutes ¢he item for human classi- 
fication. The terms are equivalents in respect to the beings. W hat an 
immense, what a rich, what a gorgeous field does this view of the subject 
open to the natural historian of man, instead of the dry, filthy and technical 
dissecting-room and table, garnished with ludicrous analogies trom vege- 
tables, and “beasts that perish.” We are accustomed, and justly, to 
place so high an estimate on the qualifications of a historian of a 
nation, that, of the many who attempt it, few succeed. ‘The qualifica- 
tions for a philosophic historian of mankind, are of a much higher 


character than those of a national historian, Ile requires not only the 
patience, industry, impartiality, and sound judgment, to collect and 
narrate facts—not only the reasoning power to discover their relations, 
and to deduce the consequences flowing from them—not only the im- 
agination to embellish and make them interesting, in common with 
the national historian—but the still higher power,—the genius—to re- 
solve into general and abstract principles the religious, political, and 
civil histories of nations. The history of each nation forms only an item 
in his comprehensive subject, as the history of each national transae- 
tion forms only an item for the national historian. He must take an 
accurate view of patriarchal civilization, guarding against the mirage 
which represents it, and must be enabled to decide impartially be- 
tween it and all subsequent periods. Such being some of the qualifi- 
cations necessary for a philosophic historian of mankind, is it surprising 
that this branch of history is yet a desideratum in literature? De 
Goguet, Herder, Heeren, and above all, Gibbon, are the principal au- 
thors whose labors exhibit a capacity for this department of literature. 
They have furnished data and reflections for some future Gibbon to 
make his name immortal by a philosophic history of mankind, 

Sut the natural historian of man, if he should place his subject. on 
a natural basis, must necessarily explore, not only the fields appro- 
priate to the national and philosophic historians, but through and 
beyond them for the natural laws of human nature, whose promptings 
and impulses produce the conditions and circumstances which are the 
proper subjects of the others, These laws must be searched for under 
the passions, social habits, laws, customs, arts, literature, sciences,—in 
short, under the whole structure of human institutions, ancient and 
modern, savage and civilized, Nor will it answer his purpose to 
make a hasty and superficial survey of them; for as the differences of 
these fundamental principles, prevailing in the different races, consti- 
tute items of specific value, it is necessary to estimate them with 
critical accuracy, that he may make his divisions on natural, and there- 
fore, solid and scientific principles. He must test his deductions thus 
obtained by anatomy and physiology, whenever they are 
which constitute the snythesis to prove, as the other method consti- 
tutes the analysis to obtain, the fundamental principles for which he 


applicable, 


searches. 

The magnitude of this branch of science is thus apparent. How 
different from the conceptions of Blumenbach, and his pupils, Law- 
rence and Prichard? How intensely interesting does it become, thus 
treated, compared with the dry, abstract, and uninteresting technicali- 
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ties of the dissecting-table, and the debasing association with vegeta- 
tables and beasts, as analogues of human nature. Men and children 

read the natural history of horses, oxen, dogs, bees, ants, &c., with 
avidity and pleasure. They always rise from such res ding with satis- 
faction and profit. Their minds expand under it, because they have 
acquired new ideas, and their hearts beat with kind and holy impulses, 
because their benevolence is awakened for the creatures, and their ad- 
miration and love for the Creator. But who reads? who has read, 
Prichard’s Natural History of Man, the acknowledged standard of 
authority among the learned, until recently? And who, after having 
read it, has risen with a consciousness that he has been paid for his 
time and trouble, or feels his heart throb with a single kind or holy 
emotion? On the contrary, we venture to assert, that every intelli- 
gent, unprepossessed re ader has risen from it with his curiosity un- 
gratified, and his mind unconvinced; with his feelings humbled by 
being made the associate of every vegetable and animal in his highest 
and noblest properties, for the purpose, not of elevating the Canaanite 
to the Shemite, but of degrading the Shemite to the low standard of 
the Canaanite. 

We have thought proper to introduce these prefatory remarks pre- 
vious to our notice of the work at the head of this article, because 
they will inform the reader of the vast extent and deep interest of 
the subject; and will enable him to form some estimate of the value 
of productions on the natural history of man. We acknowledge it 
would be unfair to apply these principles rigorously to the work be- 
fore us, because it is not designed to be a natural history of man, 
but only an argument to prove the unity of the human species. But 

unity or diversity of the human races is a capital feature in the his- 

tory of man, and cannot be properly examined without embracing the 
whole subject in its widest range. To leave any part of the subject 
unexplored, must necessarily leave out of view some of. the proofs 
for or against the unity or diversity; for it is not always on a 
single item of difference, and most assuredly not of agreement, that 
zoological character rests; but, more frequently, on the united weight 
of several items, especially in the nice distinctions of species. On con- 
troverted subjects, and especially a subject so much and so long con- 
troverted as man—which takes a strong hold on the passions of most 
men—and which, we are sorry to say, has been very injudiciously 
made a bone of contention between saints and infidels—the proof 
should be co-extensive with the subject. 

We confess our regret that Dr. Smyth has, in our opinion, placed 
the sacred authenticity of Scripture on the issue of a question, which, 
to say the least of it, is now scarcely a subject of doubt, we might 
say was settled before he entered on the controversy. This regret 
does not arise from a fear that this indiscretion will operate injuri- 
ously on those who entertain a proper respect for the sacred volume; 
but from the fear that sceptics will gladly concede to him the first 
member of his proposition, viz., that he has proved the unity of the 
human races “to be the doctrine of Seripture,”—and gain a triumph 
to their unhallowed cause by overthrowing the “ doctrine,” by “ reason 
and science.” But let us suppose a more favorable case than that he 
should sustain a Waterloo defeat in this controversy, in which he has 
unnecessarily placed our dearest interests in jeopardy ;—let us sup- 
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pose it to be a drawn battle, which is the utmost his most sanguine 
friends can expect; and, as is customary, in such cases, each party 
claims the victory, and proclaims the triumph. This, as regards the 
welfare of many precious souls, is a positive victory by scepticism 
over Scripture ; “because it is the prerogative of Selena to conquer. 
Fortunately, the Scriptures are in the keeping of a higher power, and 
of a more perfect wisdom than man, or they would long since have 
been consigned to oblivion by the false issues made for them by in- 
judicious advocates, 

In this view, we find regrets everywhere expressed on the part of 
Christian journals, that this false issue should have been raised. Re- 
searches into the natural history of man cannot shake the truth of 
an inspired account of the creation, ‘although they may show that the under- 
standing which such devout persons as ‘Dr. Smyth may have of it, is 
erroneous. If science shall make it appear not that the biblical account 
is wrong, but that Dr. Smyth and his compeers have misapprehended its 
teachings, we cannot see that the cause of religion will sutier any more 
than the shock which the narrow re ‘ligious notions of the sixteenth century 
received from the publication of ‘ ‘De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium” 
retarded the spread of divine truth. The Christian Register justly and 
aptly remarks in this connection: 


“ Tf livine inspiration pervade, as we believe it does, the Old Testament, no 
less than the New, science can do no detriment to revelation, and revelation 
can need no defence against true science. They can only lend each other 
mutual confirmation. They may seem for awhile to utter contradic tory 
responses; but their respective languages can only need mutual translation to 
coincide. Fear of scientific research be trays a lack of the very faith which it 
pretends The Scriptures, indeed, have not for their primary design instruction 
In astronomy, geography, history, or philosophy; and as addressed to the 
popular mind, they employ language adec ynate to the popular comprehension 
of the times when the *y were written ; a if they are, as we regard them, the 
authentic record of the divine administration of human affairs, it is impossible 
that in the last analysis they should fail to harmonize with all scientific truth, 
and whatever alleged truth contradicts their teachings only needs space for its 
development to demonstrate its own absurdity. ‘Time and again have tl > pro- 
fessed friends of revelation trembled for the ark that they npn lest it Sacala 
be overthrown and scattered by the rude hand of science; but as often has 
science paid its finished testimony in the ark. and enric h e d reli igion, with more 
comprehensive and enlarged views of the truths of revelation. 


Dr. Smyth, while contending strenuously for the integrity of the strict 
letter of the Mosaic account, falters strangely in his attempt to explain 
whence Cain got his wife. He states, page 22: 


* This obje ction arises from overlooking the fact, that it is not the design of 
Moses to give us a particular account of the whole race of mankird descended 
from Adam, but only of those persons who were most remarkable, and whose 
history was necessary to be known, for the understanding of the snecession 
down to this time. It will therefore, be observed, that besides those that are 
particularly mentioned in Scripture, we are told in general, that Adam begat 
sons and danghters, and if we will give credit to an ancient eastern tradition, 
he had in all thirty-three sons and twenty-seven daughters, which, considering 
the primitive fe cundity, would in a short time be sufficient to stock that part of 
the world, at least, where Adam dwelt. According to the computation of most 
chronologers, it was in the 129th year of Adam's age. that Abel was slain; for 
the Scriptures say expressly, that Seth (who was given in lieu of Abe 1) was 
born in the 130th year, (very likely the year after the murder was committed ») 
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to be a comfort to his disconsolate parents. Cain must, therefore, have been 129 
years old when he abdicated his own country, at which time there could not 
have been less than one hundred thousand souls. For, if the children of Israel, 
from 70 persons, in the space of 110 years, became 600,000 fighting men, 
(though great numbers of them had died during this great increase,) we may 
well suppose that the children of Adam, whose lives were so very long, might 
amount, at least, to 100,000 in 130 years—that is, in five generations.” 


Now eastern tradition is not holy writ, and when Dr. Smyth, in his zeal 
for a theory, sets up the former in opposition to the plain teaching of the 
latter, we begin to tremble for the argument. Dr. Smyth admits that 
Adam was 129 years old when Abel was killed, and that, as one of two 
children was killed and the other banished, the Lord, in the following 
year, gave Seth “for a comfort” to the “disconsolate” Eve. Now, it ap- 
pears, that immediately on the death of Abel, the Lord banished and set 
a mark on Cain, lest “any one finding him should kill him.” His only 
brother was dead, and his disconsolate father and mother alone existed. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as that Cain was destined to live a long life, the 
mark might have been necessary to protect him from those yet to be born. 
But it will be observed, that Dr. Smyth states Cain to have been 129 
years old when he was banished ; and as that event took place immediately 
upon the death of Abel, and when Adam was only 129 years old, Cain 
and his father must have been of the same age. ‘The account of Moses 
states almost expressly that it was after the birth of Seth—that is, after 
the banishment and marriage of Cain—that Adam “begat sons and 


daughters ;” yet Dr. Smyth, in order to suppose the existence of 


100.000 souls at the date of the death of Abel, supposes Cain not only 
to have been as old as his father, but already to have been married and 
begotten five generations. What need was there of the birth of Seth as 
a oo to Eve, if she had already 100,000 children and grandchildren? 
Such are the absurdities into which “theory-builders” are led. It is searcely 
worth ution » to follow such trivialities through a supposed defense of the 
Mosaic history, when it is only a defense of the most erroneous interpre- 
tation of that account. Dr. Smyth adopts the theory of Dr. Prichard 
and his followers, to the effect that the African is the primitive race, and 
that the white race is a degenerate variety. He supposes that man came 
from his creator a negro. Sek endowed with language, civilization, the arts 
and sciences, and that he became debased and barbarized in consequence 
of deviation from the true religion. This theory is supposed to find con- 
firmation in the form of Indian idols, and in the fact that the “ sphinx has 
a flat nose.” However satisfactory this sort of evidence may be to Dr. 


Smyth, it is far from conclusive in our mind: as well might that god of 


the ancient Egyptians, whose single organ—the effigy of which the ladies 


carried about their necks in their Bacchanalia—equaled all the rest of his 
body, according to Heroditus, have been a type of the former inhabitants. 
Throughout Europe, at the door of tobacconists, stands almost universally 
the squat figure of a pot-bellied, bandy-legged negro, with eagle plumes, 
to represent an American Indian, as proof that the tobacco on sale comes 
from America. These aoaiie no more resemble the “son of the forest”? 
than does the negro the toad-fish, Yet some future Dr, Smyth, in specu- 
lating upon the race now passing away, may point to those figures, uni- 
versal among the European nations that trade with North America, 
and are therefore supposed to know the inhabitants, as proof that they 
were all negroes of the most exaggerated form. 


f 
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Dr. Smyth insists with great earnestness that the unity of the race is 
established by the New Testament, i in the command “to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” If the phrase “all the 
world,” is to be taken in its unlimited sense, by what rule should the 
phrase “every creature” be restricted to men? That the phrase “ all the 
world” is not to be taken in its broad sense, is evident from the text of 
St. Luke, “and there went forth a decree from Cwsar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed.” In the middle of the 14th century the learned 
Bartolus, at the Court of Charles 1V., based on this phrase the claim of 
that monarch to the rightful sovereignty of the whole earth, and to doubt 
it was punishable as heresy ; yet it is evident that it applied only to the 
Roman world—from the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantic. Dr. Smyth 
now uses a similar phrase in order to debase the race, and, like Charles, 
pronounces the penalty of heresy against those who object 'to fi sJlowship 
with inferior races, and all “ creatures.” 

It would seem to be the case, however, that the science of human 
history has reached a new stage, and that psychical distinctions must dis- 
tinguish different species of men, as physicial and instinctive powers se- 
parate those of animals. This change in the progress of investigation has 
received a great impetus from the able and learned work of Mr. Van 
Amringe, whose genius avoiding the beaten track of animal analogies, 
which has made most writers mere copyists of Prichard, has opened the 
field of psychical inquiry, and compé lled each race of men to test its spe- 
cies by its intellectual qualities. This will become the true ground of de- 
bate, although Dr. Smyth and his fellow-unityists as yet avoid this most im- 
portant part of the subject. The fact stands out unanswerably, that man 
and animals are se parate sd, by the possession on the part of the former 
of an immortal soul, endowed with reasoning powers, in addition to ani- 
mal instincts, which latter are alone possessed by brutes. It is not a lit- 
tle singular that learned and devout divines should persist in classing the 
possessors of immortal souls with the mere animals of the earth, and in 
making one the analogues for the other. Yet these persons suppose by 
so doing they are serving the cause of that religion which teaches only 
the salvation of man’s soul. They argue that intellectual lifferences 
among men cannot be specific, because brutes have also instincts—that 
is, specific differences may exist between the conformation of bodies, and 
not between the attributes of souls. ‘The Bible informs us of the existence 
of spirits such as that conjured up by the Witch of Endor, of angels of 
the Lord, and of devils cast out of men, with complaining cries, by Christ. 
Most surely in the natures of those disembodied spirits there were radical 
differences: and if so, why should specific differences not exist between 
races of souls not yet disenthralled from the e: arthly tabernacle? Are we 
to turn back from this soul- absorbing inquiry, and appeal to the model 
of a graven image, the habits of a jackass and the manners of a monkey, 
as more fitting evidence in relation to the unity of species, in a Bushman 
and a Bacon, than the sublime manifestations in the one of an intellec 
tuality which does not exist in the other ? 

As far as animal analogies go, they show conclusively that mankind 
are of four different species ; that these species existed at a period nearly 
coeval with the flood, and that that continues to exist with some greater 
degree of mixture, where mixture is kept by a constant accession of 
the original stock, to this day. There never has been an instance of 
radical change by circumstances or civilization in the physical condition 
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of any race or people. The advocates of unity when driven by facts to 
this conclusion, call the specific differences “ permanent peculiarities,” 
“permanent varieties.” The different degrees of civilization and of reli- 
gious and intellectual culture, mark the specific pyshical distinctions of 
the several — This fact is shown with remarkable clearness and 
force by Mr. Van Amringe, in his XI. chapter on the “ Psychical Attri- 
butes of Man,” and also in his succeeding chapter on the History of Wo- 
man, as a necessary and important item in the natural history « of man. 
Mr. Van Amringe shows clearly that the institution of marriage and the 
elevation of the female is a specific mark of the white race. Dr. Smyth 
replies, polygamy is universal among the dark races—some whites prac- 
tice polygamy : therefore marriage is not a specific trait; all animals 
are possessed of instinct—man is possessed of instinct as well as reason: 
therefore reason is not in him specific. ‘The learned Dr. will excuse our 
subscribing to such logic. 

The fact that the dark races are utterly incapable of attaining to that 
intellectual supe riority which marks the white race is too evident to be dis- 
puted. The fact that some hybrids have advanced beyond the lower stock 
from which they partially emanated, proves nothing but the prepondera- 
ting intellec tuality of the superior stock. The Massachusetts free schools 
for black children, conferring upon them all the advantages which white 
children enjoy, have long existed without any results. In 1812 Abiel 
Smith made a donation for a school in Boston, exclusively for black chil- 
dren, and an average attendance of 110 children, taught the same studies 
as are learned by those of the white grammar schools, has failed to ele- 
vate the class in any degree. In proportion to the population, the atten- 
dance at school was large, yet, notwithstanding its continuance for 30 
years, or through four successions of scholars, the servile and degraded 
condition of the race is unchanged ; and this is amixed race, very few 
pure Africans existing therein. Neither the black race nor any other can 
ever hope for a more favorable position than that enjoyed by the negroes 
of Massachusetts. They are taught at the expense of the whites, and it 
has for years been the fashion oste ntatiously to pet them. ‘The most re- 
fined ladies of wealthy families have been seen to associate in public 
assemblies with negroes of such character, which if possessed by a white, 
would exclude him from all decent society. This, of course, is a mere 
whim, resulting from pruriency of notoriety, but would not fail to benetit 
that race, were they capable of advancement. 

The white race uniformly gives evidence ofa capacity to advance to the 
highest intellectual grade; and the dark races give evidence of such a ca- 
pacity only ina degree, the blacks none at a!l. Their condition could 
never have been worse than it now is. While the other races have im- 
proved, the blacks have not progressed. Each species must then be tried 
by its own doings, and their own unaided intellectual achievements must 
be the test of their rank in the human family. That kind of argument 
which asserts that the Irish race, which has produced a Burke, a Sheridan, 


and a Curran, is not superior to the negroes, which can at best boast only 


a Soulouque, because some of the former are hungry, is scarcely admissab le 
and must be abandoned. The high ground een by Mr. Van Amringe 
must be occupied by dispute ints Ww “ho can free themselves from animal afli- 
nities, and recognize in the psychical distinctions of men those specific 


differences which so markedly separate the races, 
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MINTS. 


From the earliest ages it has been the custom of mankind, in order to 
convey an idea of the relative worth of all the preductions of industry, 
which alone constitute wealth, to express values in gold or silver. From 
the first moment that individual industry produced articles not wanted 
for the use of the producer, it became convenient to state the weight of 
gold or silver that would be received in exchange for them. As all arti- 
cles were soon referred to this standard, it became an easy guide to the 
quantities and proportions of all other articles that might be obtained for 
the thing produced. ‘The first necessary step in this matter was to adopt 
a uniform system of weights, by which similar quantities of like density 
might be accurately determined. Havi ing settled these, it became ob- 
viously convenient to divide the pure metals iato pieces containing a uni- 
form quantity, so that when a pound of silver, as an instance, was de- 
manded for any article of merchandise, the lump of metal ce tified as 
pure and of correct weight by the government stamps affixed to it, was ready 
for delivery. The process of assaying to determine purity of quality, 
and of weighing, to determine quantity, on the occasion of every pur- 
chase, was obviated by the action of the government, as the only coiner, 
The great object of such a process is to economize the national time and 
labor which would be wasted to an impoverishing extent, if every man 
were obliged after he had produced hats, coats, tables, or other articles, 
to assay and weigh himself the metals he had received for them. To 
obviate this evil, the government assumes the prerogative of being the 
only coiner, and its faith is in some sort pledged that all the pieces which 
issue from its mint shall accurately contain a specific quantity of pure 
metal. These pieces require to be of a durable nature, a convenient 
form, and to carry the quality and quantity so plainly expressed upon the 
face of each piece, that the most dull can readily recognize the value. 
This latter feature is so essential that all the rest is of no avail without 
it. It is in fact the only object of coining. If the producing public can- 
not recognize upon the face of the coin its precise value at a glance, it is 
of no service whatever, and might as well exist in tlie shape of bullion. 
In this process the government “furnishes” no currency whatever—it sim- 
ply weighs and stamps the metals produced by mining industry, or earned 
by the operations of commerce. This power was conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution of the States, on the formation of the govern- 
ment; but up to this moment the duty has been neglected, or very inef- 
ficiently performed, When these colonies were first settled, neither mo- 
ney nor the precious metals existed among them. Some coins were 
brought by the immigrants from the mother countries: but it was not 
until commerce extended to the West India Islands and the Spanish pos- 
sessions, that the metals began to increase insupply. ‘These were, how- 
ever, under the imperial policy, not permitted to be coined in the colo- 
nies, and were mostly drained off to the mother country, through the in- 
fluence of her commercial system. The Spanish silver coins were almost 
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the only metallic currency, and colonial “ bills of credit” of all grades of 
depreciation, were at once a means of government extortion and an apo- 
logy for a currency. Notwithst nding all the disadvantages, however, 
under which the colonies labored, the quantity of the precious metals 
gradually increased. Of the sums that arrived in the hands of immi- 
grants, and in return for produce exported by merchants, considerable 
amounts were retained in circulation, but of course in the foreign shape. 
The Spanish dollar and its fractions became, as it were, nationalized 
through long use, but the pieces, from their depreciation, became a nuisance. 
When the government of the Union was organized, the establishment of a 
mint became obviously necessary. The condition of the currency and 
the manner in which it was supplied, is indicated in the Act of August, 
1790, which provides rates at which foreign coins shall be estimated at the 
Custom House—viz. the pound sterling $4 44; the livre tournais 183% cts. ; 
the florin 39 cts.; mare banco 33% cts. ; rix dollar 100 cts. ; rad of Spain 
10 cts.; milrea 124 cts. ; lrish pound $410; éale $1 48; Pagoda 94 cts. ; 
rupee 55 cts. These were the dese ‘riptions of coins which commerce 
brought to the United States, very many of them entirely strange to the 
great majority of the people that w: anted to use them as a currence y. In- 
stead, however, of providing a means for putting them mto an available 
shape, Congress, in Feb. 1791, chartered the old bank of the United 
States with the privilege of issuing its promises as currency. Of course, 
as there was no mint and no national coinage, these paper promises hay- 
ing the advantage of intelligibility, were desirable as a means of pur- 
chase. The small channels of circulation were filled with depreciated 
Spanish silver coins, the dollar and its fractions, pistareens, &c., and com- 
merce brought to our shores a heterogeneous mass of nondescript coins, 
which could be of no service as money. Notwithstanding that the con- 
federation as early as 1782 had directed Robert Morris to report upon the 
subject, it was not until April, 1792, that the law authorizing the mint 

was passed, and the institution did not get into operation until Jan. 1795, 
in accordance with the views expressed by Mr. Jefferson, in his report as 
Secretary Of State, 1790. In the meantime by the act of Feb. 1793, all 
foreign coins were made a legal tender at certain fixed values, all British 
or Portuguese gold coins at 100 cts. for e very 27 grains actual weight ; 
French and Spanish coins at 100 cts. for 272 grains; Spanish milled dol- 
lars weighing 17 dwts. 7 grs., 100 cts. aw it will be observed, that 
while all these coins, thus made a legal tender for the payment of debts, 
were imported mostly at New-Y ork and Boston, the mint was by law lo- 
cated at the then “seat of government” in Philadelphia, a distance of two 
or three days’ journey from New-York, over a bad and hazardous road. 
Although the mint charged no seinorage for coinage other than the silver 
and copper required for alloy, it was a little too much to expect a New-York 
merchant, who had perhaps received $50,000 in gold from England, to 
send an agent with the gold, which would weigh 100 Ibs. troy, in a Conestoga 
wagon, through New-Jersey to Philadelphia, pay freight, insurance, and 
interest, wait two months at a time when capital was very scarce in the 
country, for the purpose of getting national coin, when the law had not 
only made the foreign gold a legal tender, but had created banks whose 
pape r was a substitute for money. ‘ ery soon the government which 
hs ad located the mint at Philadelphia, in order that it might have it at 

‘its seat,” moved away to W ewer, and left the mint neither at the 
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“seat of government,” nor at the “ center of commerce.” Although the 
precious metals continued to increase in the country through the opera- 
tions of commerce, yet the metallic currency did not increase, the metals 
arriving at the seaports in a shape unfit for circulation, but still a legal 
tender, remained in bank vaults as a basis for their paper issues. Ne ither 
the banks nor the individuals had any interest in paying the expense and 
incurring the risk of sending bullion to Philadelphia, when to retain the 
bullion in bank vaults, and use their promises instead, answered all the 
purposes of currency. In fact, the bank interest became dec idedly op- 
posed to any coining facilities, because as long as the metals re ‘mained in 
a shape unfit for circulation, the public were ‘in a measure compelled to 
use bank notes. Hence it occurred, that when the business of the coun- 
try increased in magnitude requiring larger quantities of a circulating 
medium, this was supplied by bank issues, without any increase of the 
specie basis. 

This evil became so manifest that a revision of the mint-laws was 
thought necessary in 1854, to increase the coinage. It was supposed that 
an over-valuation of silver was the chief reason for the small increase 
of national coin. That was no doubt one reason, but the chief cause was 
overlooked altogether, viz., the false location of the mint. The gold bills 
of 1854 and 1837 greatly facilitated the importation of gold over silver; 
but this fact is apparent, viz., official returns give the importation of gold 
and silver, from October Ist, 1820, to September 30, 1841, at $181,501 510, 
of this amount only $64,937,426 was coined at the mint; that is to say, 
$116.564,084 in fore ign coins were imported into the country deposits 
in bank vaults. and there remained until adverse exc changes. induced by 
the redundant issue of bank paper based on it, caused it to be re-exporte d. 
Had the mint been located at the port of entry, nearly all that coin would 
have passed through it, and the eagles and their fractions would have 
passed into general circulation, penetrating into the remotest sections of 
the Union, and, like the silver apostles melted into crowns by the orders 
of Cromwell, “gone about doing good.” It has been estimated that 
the amount of foreign coin brought into the country by immigrants 
averages $8,000,000 per annum. If we take this average at half the sum, 
say $4,000,000 per annum, and the quantity of gold produced at the 
United States mines, together with the amount importe :d on the custom- 
house books, we may arrive at an approximation of the supply, as com- 
pared with amount coined in periods of five years each. 


Gold. Total. Silver. 
Mined, Imported. Tetal supply, Totalcoined, Imported. Coined, 
1824 to29... 244,000.. es 43.351.. 4,187,351... 816,057 ..32,132,°63..10,005,451 
1830 to 34...3,430,000.. 6,847,885..10,277,885.. 6,888,630 ..29,503,523 .. 14,424,002 
1835 to 39 .. .2,267 840 ..25 5 093 979 ..27,361.819..10.635,660..36,407 431 .. 13.657 ,652 
1840 to 44. ».3.758,044..23, 875,644..27 659,688... §,138,098 ..22.317,596..11,261,503 


1846 to 49...9,045,405.. 30,781,596. .39,827,001.. 40,795,293 ..14,179,191.. 10,961,230 











$18,745,289 90,542,455 109,287,744 77,273,728 134,560,608 60,319,838 


If we estimate the quantity brought into this country by immigrants 
in the 25 years, and not re porte d, at 100 millions, then the supply of all 
the metals reaches $343,848,353, of which was coined only $137,593,566, 
leaving over 200 millions earned by the national industry, but deprived 
of a large portion of its value for want of facilities for coinage. 
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It has been argued in Congress and out of it, that to place a mint in 
New-York was for the benefit of merchants in that city. Thus Mr. 
Pearce, of Maryland, gravely asked, in a late debate in the national 
Senate : 


**T want to know whether the government of the United States, m order to 
benefit the merchants and importers of New-York to the amount of eight 
thousand, or even thirty thousand dollars a year, is willing to saddle the 
treasury with an expenditure amounting, perhaps, to eighty thousand dollars ?” 


Of what peculiar benefit does he suppose the coinage of the money is 
to New-York merchants? The whole industry of the country, west, 
south-west and south, raises exportable produce, which is sent abroad and 
sold, and in return a considerable amount of specie arrives at New-York ; 
at the same time those in the interior of the country, who earned the 
money, want to use it as a currency. The merch: unt who imported it 
pays it into bank, where the drafts from the country drawn against it are 
presented. The institution offers to pay in pagodas, sovereigns, lara, 
louis d’ors, joes, ducats, florins, yuzliks or whatever they may have. 
These cannot be refused, because they are a “legal tender;” but they are 
utterly useless in Ohio to buy wheat, in Mississippi to buy cotton, or in 
Maryland for tobacco. If they could be turned into half-eagles they 
would pass freely, but for that purpose they must go to Philadelphia. 
Whose business is it to incur the necessary loss of time, trouble and ex- 
pense—the merchants, the banks, or the country creditors? Neither of 
these are so disposed, and bank-notes are taken instead, to pay out to farmers, 
Now if the United States places the mint in New-York, and a Missouri 
or any other dealer arrives there with a bill drawn against produce shipped 
to England, or against a bill of exchange drawn against that produce, 
whatever coin the bank pays out for the bill, he may, without trouble, 
have coined on the spot; but what is that to the New-York merchant ? 
Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Pearce, and a few others, suppose 
that by keeping the mint at Philade ‘Iphia, they can compel all those who 
want coin to go there and get it. This is very much like a policy said to 
have been adopted by a bank at Jackson, Miss. The institution was con- 
cerned in the railroad to Vicks sburg, and that work having little revenue, 
they passed a rule that no cotton should be advanced on unless it was 
varried on the railroad from Vicksburg to Jackson, for the cashier to look 
at, and then carried back for shipment. 

The Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, with singular ability and address, met 
in debate, promptly, all the arguments urged against the New-York 
mint : 


“Tf,” said he, “the vast amount of bullion seeking coinage does not find 
facilities at New-York, it will not be coined anywhere. Some of it will be 
forced to Philadelphia, as it has been under an arbitrary government order; 
but the ordinary laws of commerce will not force it there. A small portion of 
it only will gothere. And the argument which the director of the mint ad- 
dresses to us so feelingly, that if the mint were to be established in New-York, 
the mint at Philadelphia would have no business, and which has been so signi- 
ficantly repeated upon this floor by the honorable senator from Pennsylvania. 
(Mr. Cooper,) is a most conclusive argument in favor of establishing a mint at 
New-York. Suppose there was no custom-house at New-York, but one at 
Philadelphia. You might urge, if youestablish a custom-house at New-York, 
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two-thirds of the public revenues would be received there, and the Philadel- 
»hia custom-house, whose business has been forced, would have comparatively 
little. Will the honorable senator stand up here on this floor, and advocate 
such a monstrous rule of commercial regulation as that? And still it would be 
no more absurd than that a branch mint should not be established at New-York, 

because it would take away business from Philadelphia. I war not with Phila- 
delphia at all. I shall rejoice in all that concerns her greatness and prosperity. 
But by this argument the faithful director of the mint—for fai:hful he is—has 
shuwn himself to be much better versed, in my opinion, in the transmutation of 
metals, and in chemical affinities, than in the ‘great laws which control and re- 
gulate commerce.’ 


In advocating a mint at the seat of commerce, Mr. Dickinson, with that 
far-sighted national policy for which he is distinguished from those 
whose narrow and sectional views are daily becoming more offensive in 
the eyes of the community, understood pe rfectly that he was urging less 
the interests of New-York merchants, than of the whole country, the re- 
motest sections of which, by their industry, draws from every quarter of 
the world into New-York, the metals which it is desirable should be 
coined at that focus of concentration, in order that they may be spread 
over the interior as a currency. If it is coined, it passes into circulation, 
traveling from one end of the country to another, diffusing its benefits on 
all industrial interests. If it is not coined, it remains in bank vaults for 
exportation, and those institutions —s profit from the credits they 
issue in lieu of it, which profits are paid by the labor of the country to 
the capital of the city, owned by the merc chants mostly. It is obse rved 
im the nae table that the coin: ige of gold since the passage of the gold 
bill of 1834, has considerably increased. This was owing mostly to the 
effect af es. bill raising the value of the coins, and to the bills of 1838 
ree the branches at New-Orleans, in Georgia and North Carolina, 
and also to the fact that under the operation of the independent treasury 
law, the late Secretary of the Treasury, to a considerable extent, obvi: ited 
the false location of the mint at Phil: vdel phi: 1, by ordering transfers of coin 
collected for duties at New-York, to the mint at Philadelphia. By this 
means, an amount equal to the importations was coined, and by re- 
payment of this coin on government account, the specie held by the banks 
became nationalized. 

The depreciated character of the Spanish coin circulating among us has 
long been well known, and until about six years since it passed at a value 
above its intrinsic worth. The Director of the mint issued circulars last 
winter to dealers in various parts of the country, and from the answers 
it appears that there are now six millions of dollars worth of small Span- 
ish silver in our currency. The following is the total amount of small 
American silver coined, to the beginning of this year: 





In quarter dollars ‘ e ‘ ‘ ‘ : $3,713,075 


In dimes ; i ‘ ‘ ‘i «| or cte 
In half dimes ‘ E 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,595,975 





Total a 4 ‘ . ‘ ‘ $8,620,760 


It is proposed by Mr. Dickinson’s bill to relieve these by the issue of 
a coin of higher value, viz., cent and 3-cent pieces, so adjusted as to en- 
able the government to make the exchange without loss to itself, and 
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there will be none to the party applying. The bill provides that the three- 
cent piece shall be paid out at the mint, and its branches, in exchange for 
those and some other varieties of small foreign silver coins current among 
us, but for no other kinds of coin or bullion. 

The real value of the quarters, shillings, and sixpenny pieces in eircu- 
lation, as ascertained at the United States mint, are as follows: 


Nominal. Actual Value. 
Quarter dollar, or 25 cents ; . ° 5 23 & 
Eighth “ i : : ‘ . cee 
Sixteenth “ 64 * : ; ‘s ° 5 1 


This is an average depreciation of near ten per cent. In consequence 
of the circulation of these pieces at a nominal rate so high above their 
real value, the quantity multiplied here to an inconvenient extent, taking 
the place of the sound coin. To remedy this, the post office department 
and the banks in New-York, refused to receive them for more than 23 cts., 
10 cents, and 5 cents respectively. This was less than their real ‘eile. : 
and the consequence was that quarters soon became inconveniently scarce : 
so much so, that the want of them for circulation added an extra value to 
them, and they were again received at their nominal rate. The banks, 
many of them, got entirely out of these coins, and were unwilling to go 
to the expense of sending dollars and bullion to Philade ‘Iphia, for coinage, 
merely to accommodate the public. 

The y igilance and activity of the late administration, to a considerable 
extent remedied the inconvenience, and at this moment the national coin 
in bank and circulation is larger than ever before. It is not New-York, 
however, that profits by this state of aflairs so much as the producing 
sections, and this more directly in the matter of exchange. Thus when 
gold is imported from England and remains in bank vaults ready for ex- 
port ition as soon as the rates of exchange reach 110 per cent, gold becomes a 
wrofitable remittance, because it is money as soon as it arrives out. On 
the other hand, American gold is not money, and must be re-coined there 
because England does not allow fore ign coins to be a legal tender. This 
requires exchange to rise to 111} before it can be shipped. The followin; 
account of actual shipments of coins shows the effect on exchange. 4 
remittance of sovereigns to London will turn out nearly as follows: 


4 





1,000 sovereigns in New-York, at $4 90 ; ; $4,900 00 
Packing, insurance, &c. ‘ ; : : 29 25 
Cost on board ‘ ; ; ° ° ° : $4,929 25 
Value in London . : . . ° - £1,000 
Less freight, charges, &c. . ; j : 6 

£994 


Every pound in London has cost $4 91, which is the actual par by 
shipment, although quoted 110.6 per cent. A shipment of American 
gold will cost still more, because it is not money in London, It will run 
as follows: 


10,000 eagles, at $10 ‘ ; ; ‘ ; $100,000 00 
Packing, insurance, &c. ; : ‘ : ° 510 50 


Cost on board ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ : $100,510 50 


ere 
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Ibs, oz. dwt.  grs. 
10,000 eagles melted into thirty bars, 


weigh ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 @ar F 36. 
Reported worse 12 grs. equal standard439 4 12 3 
Which, at 77s. 9d. per oz., amounts to / £20,497 5 Il 
Allowed by melters for gold adhered to crucibles, . 218 3 
£20,500 3 4 
Freight, melting, assaying, charges, &c. , 7 130 10 0 


£20,369 13 4 


Thus every pound has cost $493 04, which is called 1114 premium, 
These different rates of exchange result from the different values of the 


coins remitted. 

Now, the New-York Exchange market governs that of the whole coun- 
try. If, therefore, the vaults of the banks are filled with sovereigns, it 
will be impossible for the planter who has shipped cotton or Maryland 
tobacco, to get more than 92 for his 60 day bill, because sovereigns, being 
cash on arrival, can be readily drawn and shipped at 10. If, however, 
owing to the operation of the mint, no sovere igus can be had, the planter 
may get at least one per cent. more for his bill, preference to eagles, 
That is, he can cause the New-York importer to “a one per cent. more 
for the bill as a remittance, and this will benefit the producing interest at 
least $200,000 per annum. Is this to the benefit of the New-York importer, 
or that of the Maryland planter? Yet Messrs. Pearce & Co. talk about 
a mint at New-York bei ‘ing a tax upon the country for the benefit of New- 
York merchants! 

It is now nearly ten years since the writer of this, then using the co- 
lumns of the New-York Herald, urged the necessity for a mint in New- 
York. Under date of June 25, 1848, we wrote :— 


“American gold is in demand at 4 per cent. premium, and very little can be 
procured at all. This is owing to the culpable neglect of the federal govern- 
ment, and the iniquity of politicians, who, while wrangling about a National 
Bank, have utterly neglected to “ regulate the currency,”’ as prescribed by the 
Constitution. ‘The quantity of specie in this country is sufficient for all its 
wants, and it is constantly increasing, through the industry of its people, and yet 
it is in a form which renders it utterly useless for a currency. There are in the city 
banks here $13,000,000 in specie, all foreign money, and yet a person traveling 
cannot pick up $500 of national coin. He cannot take foreign gold, because the 
people are unacquainted with its value. ‘The specie in the banks is of no more 
use than stones for a currency, because Congress has neglected to provide the 
means of coining it. There is a mint to be sure, in Philadelphia, but it costs 
4to 4 per cent. in transportation and delay, to have money coined. Who is to 
lose that money? To coin the foreign money now in this city would cost 
$65,000, whereas if the mint was in this city it would cost nothing, and a 
national currency would make its appearance. ‘This want of a mint is one of 
the most powerful agents in forcing paper into circulation instead of gold. If 
aman starts for the West to buy produce, he applies for American gold and 
cannst get it; foreign gold will not pass, and he is forced to take paper; or if 
he will have gold, he must take it to Philadelphia and stay there until it is 
coined, a ceremony destructive of all business. All this forms a powerful sup- 
port to banking, because it prevents the circulation of the * uniform currency” 
of the Constitution, at the same time that it affords an argument in favor of a 


bank.” 
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Again, of a subsequent date : 


** American gold is now at } per cent. premium in this market ; yet the vaults 
of the banks are overladen with foreign gold, of which they would be very glad 
to be relieved. If the mint were accessible at any reasonable expense, large 
amounts would pass into circulation, and be retained in the country, giving 
greater stability to trade. The gold now remains in the banks waiting to be ex- 
ported—it is of no use to the people, and a burden to the banks. It can be- 
come available only by pushing out bank credits, until a portion of it is forced to 
go abroad. The location of the mint at Philadelphia seems to have been on 
purpose to prevent the acquirement of a specie currency. ‘The mint should be 
at the very portal where gold is admitted into the country ; it would then receive 
the stamp of * nationality.” pass into circulation, and with difficulty find its way 
out of the country. At New-Orleans, the deposit of foreign gold during the 
year was larger than at Philadelphia.” 


These facts became apparent from daily observation of the operations 
of trade ; and under the present tariff, the enhanced importations of the 
precious metals, as well from foreign countries as from the mines of Cali- 
lornia, develop an increasing necessity for the mint at the point of con- 
centration. For the year 1849, $6,000,000 arrived at the port of New- 
York, per custom-house books, and $8,000,000 estimated in the hands of 
220,000 immigrants, making $14,000,000 of foreign coins, of which only 
$3,500,000 was coined. Forwantof some place where their strange money 
may be changed into local currency, these poor immigrants are driven into 
the hands of brokers, and suffer many impositions in passing their money 
before they reach their destination at the West. Mr. Cooper, of Pennsy i- 

yania, would have them all make a pilgrimage to Philadelphia, in order 
to get their money coined. Mr. Dickinson offers prompt relief, without 
trouble or expense to them. A mint in New-York throws open its doors 
and supplies the national coin without a shave. The New-York brokers will 
gain less, but the immigrants and the West will lose less. The necessity 
for such relief is estimated in the fact that 45,800 immigrants—each with 
money to change—arrived in New-York for the month of May alone. At 
present, if these persons travel into the Western States, with ducats, 
florins, louis d’ors, sovereigns, &c. &c., which speedily pass into the banks 
for their notes at a shave, the y are by the institutions boxed up and 
sent down to New-York, for sale to the bullion-brokers, who supply mer- 
chants for remittances out of the country. If, instead of this, immigrants 
an at the mint get the full value of the coins they possess, in eagles, 
halves and quarters, these, on their arrival West, will pass free ie into 
general circulation, and will very slowly find their way back to exporters 
of coin. It is only by the location of a mint at the spot where it is re- 
quired, that the great obje ct for which it is created can be attained; and 
those who, froma deficient understanding of the subject, combat its pro- 
per location from sectional jealousy, are opposing a national currency. 














Fugitive Slaves. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


Tue right of the citizens of the Southern States, under the Constitution, 
to the recovery of fugitives from labor in other States, is so clear and so 
well defined, that even the most hardy free-soiler has not dared to question 
it. The disunionist party, now gradually forming by the sloughing off from 
the two old parties, of those corruptions represe nted on one side by the New- 
York Tribune, and‘on the other by the Evening Post, admit the constitu- 
tional obligation, but deny its operation when public sentiment, real or 
imagined, is against it. That is to say—when it suits these gentlemen no 
longer to keep a solemn compact, they forthwith repudiate it on moral 
principles. ‘The Southern States, in this respect, have suffered great 
wrong at the hands of corrupt Northern Judges. The records of the New- 
York Courts, at no distant date, show an instance of outrageous pandering 
to a fleeting electioneering cry—a popularity hunting judge at the expense 
of judicial dignity and truth. The decision in the case of P rigg vs. Penn- 
sylvania, by the ‘United States Supreme Court, was a severe blow to the 
integrity of the Union, by giving color to the hope that the solemn pro- 
visions of the Constitution may be evaded. Mr. Clay, in his late speech 
upon the subject of compromise, refers to the decision, showing the mis- 
conceptions which have grown out of it. A distinguished jurist of Penn- 
sylvania, has in the April number of the American Law Journal, com- 
mented upon the remarks of Mr. Clay, and shows wherein he has himself 
fallen into error. We annex the conclusion of the article : 





‘Mr. Clay is undoubtedly correct in declaring the decision, as generally un- 
derstood, erroneous, and in maintaining the true doctrine that ‘laws passed 
by the States, in order to assist the General Governmennt as far from being 
laws re pugnant to the Constitution, are rather to be regarded as laws carrying 
out, enforcing and fulfilling the Constitutional duties which are created by ‘that 
instrument.’ He is also right in declaring that ‘ the Court hadno right’ (inthe 
case before it where the question did not arise) to decide whether the laws of 
facility were or were not unconstitutional, and that such decision, if made by 
the Court, ‘ would have been extra judicial.’ It has ever been so regarded in 
the Lancaster District of Pensylvania, where, notwithstanding the decision in 
Prigg vs. Penn’a., so much of the Pennsylvania statute of 1826 as was not in 
conflict with the rights of the slave-holder under the Constitution and laws of the 
Union has been constantly enforced until its repeal. The authority of the de- 
cision has been confined, as it should be, to the question upon the record—to wit 
—whether a State could constitutionally pass a law to convert the act of re- 
caption of property by the owner or his agent, into the crime of kidnapping. 
But we think Mr. Clay is in error in saying that ‘the Supreme Court of the 
United States have only decided that the laws of impediments are unconstitu- 
tional.’ It is evident that the distinguished Senator, in forming this opinion, 
has not confined himself to the report of the case. He informs us that he has 
‘taken the trouble to converse with the Judges themselves ;’ and it is with great 
satisfaction that we infer that the error will not be persisted in. This is cer- 
tainly something gained to the cause of freedom and State rights.—But let us 
see how stands the record. Let the errors be pointed out, and let the authors 
receive their just meed of censure. Let those who faithfully stood by the 
Constitution be also known that they may receive the plaudits of a grateful 
people. 
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“A brief history of the case is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
subject. In 1826, at the instance of a Committee from the State of Maryland, 
an act was passed by the Legislature of Pe snnsylvania offering facilities for the 
arrest and surrender ‘of fugitiv e slaves to thei lr owners, upon proof of ow nership, 
and giving to the owner, on his application to the State authorities, the 
aid of the process and the services of the officers of the State, in eflecting 
such arrest and surrender. At the same time, a _ section was inserted, 
providing substantially, that, if any person by force shall carry away, or shall 
by fraud or false pretence seduce, or cause to be seduced, or shall attempt so 
to take, carry away, or seduce any negro or mulatto from any part of the 
State to any other pl: ice whatever out of the State, with a design and intention 
of selling and disposing of, or of causing to be sold, or of keeping and detaining, 
or of causing to be kept and detained such negro or mulatfo, as a slave or ser- 

vant for life, or for any term whatever, every such person, &c., shall on con- 
viction, &c., be deemed guilty of felony, and shall forfeit, at the discretion of 
the Court passing the sentence, a sum not less than $500, nor more than 
$1000 ; and moreover, shall be sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor for a 
period not less than seven years nor exceeding twenty-one years.’ Under this 
section a citizen of Maryland, named Edward Prigg, who was the agent for 
the owner of one Margaret Morgan, a fugitive slave, was indicted in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer of Y ork. County for kidnapping. The only evidence 
against him, and the only offence committed by him, as found by a special 
verdict, was, that he had seized a fugitive slave within’ the limits of Penn- 
sylvania, under full authority from her master, and carried her home to 
her master in Maryland, where she was held to labor under the laws of 
that State. Now, to us, it seems plain that this section could not ap- 
ply tosuch a case, and could not have been so intended bythe Legislature 
who passed it. There was ample scope for its operation upon persons who 
carried off negroes and mulattoes who were not slaves. What judgment the 
Court of original jurisdiction would have pronounced on the special verdict can- 
not be known, as the Court gave judgment against the defendant, ‘ by agree- 
ment’ of Messrs. Meredith and Nelson, his counsel, with Mr. Johnson, the At- 
torney General of Pennsylvania —The Supreme Court of the State upon writ 
of Error, * affirmed pro forma the judgment’ of the Court below; and the de- 
fendant Prigg prosecuted his writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.—There is no cause of complaint against the jury, for they found the 
facts according to the truth, and submitted the question of law to the Court. 
There is no serious ground of complaint against the Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, for its judgment was pronounced according to the agreement of the parties. 
But it is not stated that the judgment of the Supreme Court of: Pennsylvania 
was rendered, by agreement of the parties, nor ought that Court to have render- 
ed such a judgment as was pronounced, either by consent or otherwise. It 
is true that the judgment is stated to have been rendered pro forma ; but no 
such judgment, so seriously and so extensively impairing the rights of citizens of 
other States, so vitally affecting the reputation of Pennsylvania for integrity 
and fidelity to the National Constitution, in a case almost too plain for argu- 
ment, ought to have been rendered upon any terms or in any form. It was 
due to the character of the Court, and the State, and to the high purposes of 
justice, that the rights of the slave-holder, in a case so entirely free from diffi- 
culty or doubt, should have been sustained, at once, by the State Court. Good 
taste and good faith alike pointed outthis as the propercourse. But this course 

was not adopted, and the citizen of Maryland was compelled to seek in the 
Supreme Court of the United States that justice which had been denied in the 
State courts. Here an error of an opposite nature occurred. The only ques- 
tion raised by the record was whether the peaceable recaption of a slave, recog- 
nized as property by the Constitution of the United States, could be convert- 
ed by an act of State legislation into the crime of kidnap ping. Clearly the 
Supreme Court should have confined itself to that que ston. But instead 
of doing so, some of the Judges traveled far out of the record, discussing and 
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deciding some of the most delicate and important rights of the States. Such a 
proceeding would have been highly reprehensible in a case where individual 
rights alone were involved. But it was monstrous when applied to questions af- 
fecting the rightsjof the great sovereignties composing this confederacy. They 
had no notice or reason to apprehe ind that their powers of sovereignty were to 
be so extensively questioned. 

“ Mr. Justice Srory delivered ‘ the opinion of the Court ;’ and, in proceeding 
to do so, says: ‘ We have given them (the questions) our most deliberate 
examination ; and it has become my duty to state the result to which we have 
arrived and the reasoning by which it is supported.’—Here, it will be observed 
that Justice Story announces himself distinctly as the organ of the Court—and 
to give to his reasoning as well as the judgment pronounced the force of au- 
thority, he distinctly claims to be entrusted not only with the duty of pronoune- 
ing the result to which the Court had arrived, but of stating the reasoning by 
which that result or judgment is supported. 16 Peters, 610. In the course of 
the opinion, he states, that ‘the natural if not the necessary conclusion is, that 
the national government in the absence of all positive provisions tothe contrary, 
is bound, through its own proper departments, legislative, judicial or executive, 
as the case may require, to carry into effect all the rights and duties imposed 
upon it by the constitution.’ Against this doctrine we have nothing tosay. It 
is doubtless correct. Butit does not follow that the States may not voluntarily 
bring their authority to the aid of the general government in the enforcement of 
constitutional rights. But Mr. Justice Story, as the organ of the Court, goes 
much further; after stating that the act of Congress of 1793 ‘ covers the whole 
ground of the constitution, both as to fugitives from justice and fugitive slaves,’ 
he adds :— 


“«* Tf this be so, then it would seem, upon just principles of construction, that the /egis- 
lation of Congress, if constitutional, must supersede all State legislationupon the subject ; 
and, by necessary implication, prohibit it. For, if Congress have a constitutional power 
to regulate a pe articular subject, and they do actually 1 regulate it in a given manner, and 
in a certain form, it cannot be that the State legisl atures have a right to interfere, and 
as it were, by way of compliment to the legislation of Congress, to prescribe additional 
regulations, and what they may deem auxiliary provisions for the same purpose. In such 
a case, the legislation of Congress in what it does prescribe, manifestly indicates that it 
does not intend that there shall be any farther legislation to act upon the same subject 
matter. Its silence, as to what it does not do, is as expressive of what its intention is, as 
the direct provisions made by it.’ ”’ 


‘* Here, then, is a plain repudiation of aut legislation on the subject by the 
States, although such legislation be not in conflict with the le vislation of Con- 
gress, but ‘ auxiliary’ to it. And even the * silence’ of the national legislation is 
constrted to be as expressive in prohibiting State legislation on the subject 
although ‘ auriliary,’ asits ‘ direct provisions!’ But the Judge goes still far- 
ther: at page 622, he takes up the question whether the power of legislation 
upon this subject is exclusive in the National Government, or concurrent in the 
States, until rt is exercised by Congress. In our opinion, he adds, * it is exclu- 
sive.’ At the close of the opinion, he proceeds to pronounce ‘ the act of Penn- 
sylvania’ (not merely the section upon which the indictment was framed, but 
the WHoLE ACT,) ‘unconstitutional and void.’ 

“Mr. Justice Warne. (coming from Georgia, a slave-holding State,) not 
content with the manner in which Judge Story sustained the opinion of the 
Court, delivered a long argument enforcing the same views. In his 4th posi- 
tion he states distinc tly. ‘that the power of legislation by Congress upon the 
provision, is exclusive ; and that no State can pass any law as a remedy upon 
the subject whether Congress had or had not legislated upon it.’ 16 Pet. 637. 

“Mr. Justice BaLpwin concurred with the Court in reversing the judg- 
ment on the ground that the act of the legislature was unconstitutional, inas- 
much as the slavery of the person removed was admitted, the removal could 


not be kidnapping. But he dissented from the principles laid down by th 
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Court as the ground of their opinion. 16 Pet. 636. Mr. Justice Wayne, how- 
ever, states in his opinion, that Judge Baldwin concurs in opinion that ‘if 
legislation by Congress be necessary, the right to legislate is exclusively in Con- 
gress.’ 

** Mr. Justice M’LEan, not satisfied with the able argument of Judge Story, 
enforces the same doctrine also in a long opinion in which, inter alia, he states 
that ‘it is therefore essential to the uniform efficacy of this constitutional pro- 
vision that it should be considered exclusively a federal power. It is in its na- 
ture as much so as the power to regulate commerce or that of foreign inter- 
course.15 Pet. 662. Justices Carron and M’Kinuey were silent on the sub- 
ject, and it does not appear whether both or only one of chem concurred in the 
opinion of the Court as pronounced by Mr. Justice Story. It is said that Judge 
M’ Kinly was absent. 

“Amid such a flood of judicial error it is refreshing to read the powerful ar- 
guments of Chief Justices Taney and Justice Danien and THompson, in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine so gratuitously promulged as the ground of the opinion of 
the Court. Their dissenting arguments show that the opinion of the Court was 
understood to be that the States had no right to legislate on the subject even 
in aid of the National Government, whether Congress legislated on the subject 
or not. 

“ Chief Justice Taney, at page 627, expresses himself thus :— 


‘*T do not consider this question as necessarily involved in the case before us. But, 
as the question is discussed in the opinion of the Court, and as I do not assent either to 
the doctrine, or to the reasoning by which it is maintained, I proceed to state very 
briefly my objections. The opinion of the Court maintains that the power over this sub- 
ject is so exclusively vested in Congress that no State, since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, can pass any law in relation “to it. In other words, according to the opinion just 
delivered, the State authorities are prohibited from interfering for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the right of the master and aiding him in the recovery of his property. I think the 
States are not prohibited; and that, op the contrary, it is enjoined upon them asa duty, 
to protect and support the owner, when he is endeavoring to obtain possession of his 
property found within their respective territories. The language used in the Constitu- 
tion does not, in my judgment, justify the constraction given to it by the Court. It von- 
tains no words prohibiting the several States from passing laws to enforce this right. 
They are in express terms forbidden to make any laws that shall impair it. But there 
the prohibition stops. And, according to the settled rules of construction for all written 
instruments, the prohibition being confined to laws injurious to the right, the power to 
pass laws to support and enforce it, is necessarily implied. Aud the words of the 
article which direct, that the fugitive “ shall be delivere:t up,” seem evidently designed 
to enforce it as a duty upon the people of the several States to pass laws to carry into 
execution, in good faith, the compact into which they had solemnly entered with each 
other. The Constitution of the United States. and every article and clause in it, is a 
part of the law of every State of the Union—and is the paramount law. The right of 
the master, therefore, to seize his fugitive slave, is the law of each State; and no State 
has the power to abrogate or alter it. And why may not a State protect a right of pro- 
perty acknowledged by its own paramount law? Besides, the laws of the different 
States, in all other cases, constantly protect the citizens of other States in their rights of 
property when it is found within their respective territories; and no one doubts their 
power todo so. And in the absence of any express prohibition, I perceive no reason 
for establishing, by implication, a different rule in this instance; where, by the natioral 
compact. this right of property is recognized as an existing right in every State of the 
Union.’ ”’ 


** We have only given a portion of the clear and unanswerable argument of 
the venerable Chief Justice. His great ability as ajurist, and his tried integri- 
ty as a man, give to his opinion a weight with the American people which is 
enjoyed by no man now living. We have always believed, and still believe 
that his opinion, and not the opinion of the Court, as delivered by Judge Story, 
contains the true exposition of the constitution and is the law of the land. That 
it will be maintained as such in the end is as certain as the perpetuity of the 
Union itself. The opposite doctrine will be cast out as a dangerous heresy, 
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altogether in conflict with the sovereignty of the States, at variance with the 
whole nature of our confederated government, and destructive of the rights of 
property which the Nation and the States are bound to respect. 

“ Mr. Justice Taompson on this subject, says :— 


“* Legislative provision in this respect, is essential, for the purpose of preserving 
peace and good order inthe community This legislation, I think, belongs more appro- 
priately to Congress than to the States, for the purpose of having the regulation uniform 
throughout the United States, as the transportation of the slave may be through several 
States; but there is nothing in the subject matter that renders State legislation unfit. 
It is no objection to the right of the States to pass laws on the subject, that there is no 
power any where given to compel them to do it. Neither is there to compel Congress 
to pass any law on the subject. The legislation must be voluntary in both, and govern- 
ed by a sense of duty. But [ cannot concur in that part of the opinion of the Court, 
which asserts that the power of legislation by Congress is exclusive, and that ne State 

can pass any law to carry into effect the constitutional provision on this subject—although 
Congress had passed no law in relation to it.’ 


“Mr. Justice Dan1EL, expressed his opiaion in favor of that rule of action, on 
the part of the Court, which involves no rights or questions not necessary to be 
considered ; but leaves these for adjudication where and when only they shall be 
presented directly and unavoidably and when surrounded -with every circum- 
stance whieh can best illustrate their character. 

« After citingseveral cases to illustrate his positions, he proceeded :— 


“ « Here, then, are recognitions repeated—and explicit of the propriety, utility and 
regularity of State action, in reference to powers confessedly vested in the general 
government, so long as the latter remains passive, or shall embrace within its Own 
action only a portion of its powers, and that portion not comprised in the proceedings 
ot a State Government, and so long as the States shall neither conflict with the measures 
of the Federal Government, nor contravene its policy. From these recognitions it must 
follow, by necessary consequence, that powers vested in the Federal Goverument, 
which are compatible with the mode *s of execution just adverted to, cannot be essenti- 
ally and originally, nor practic ally, exc lusive powers; for whatever is exclusive, utterly 
forbids all partition or association. I hold, then, that the States can establish proceed- 
ings which are in their nature calculated to secure the rights of the slave-holder guaran- 
teed to him by the Constitution; as I shall attempt to show that those rights can never 
be so perfectly secured as when the States shall, in good faith, exert their authority to 
assist in effecting the guarantee given to the Constitution. 16 Peters,656. He further 
declared, that “ the doctrines affirmed by the majority of the Court,"' were in his view, 
“not warri snte ‘d by the Constitution, nor by the interpretation heretofore given to that 
instrument,” and the assertion thereof, he added, “ seemed not to have been necessat ily 
involved in the case.”—16 Pet., 658.’ ” 


“Here then we have it from the official report of the case, that the majority 
of the Court did affirm that the powers in question were vested exclusively in 
Congress, and thatthe States had nv right to legislate on the subj ct even in aid of 
the General Government! We have it also, from the record, that this doctrine 
was understvod by the minority to be so affirmed by the majority, and for that 
cause the Chief Justice, and Justices Thompson and Daniel placed their opin- 
ions on record dissenting from that doctrine, although they fully concurred in the 
judgment of the Court that the recaption of a fugitive slave by the owner 
could not be made criminal by State legislation. We have it also from the re- 
cord, that a majority of the Court held that the Federal Government was 
bound to carry into execution its own laws on the subject, by means of its own 
officers, executive and judicial, and that the State officers could not be required 
to accept jurisdiction under the act of Congress against the will of the legisla- 
tive power of the States, It is surprising, after this announcement from the 
Supreme Federal Judicatory, that the States should repeal the statutes which 
had been thus declared to be unconstitutional? Does any one in his senses 
suppose that surrendering fugitive slaves to the bondage of their aii rs is an 
employment so agreeable to the people of the free States that they would force 
their services in this re spect upon their fellow-citizens of the slave-holding 
States? And if the legislative power of the States is not to be confided in on 
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questions of this nature, what reason is there for entrusting their judicial power 
with their solution? Was it anything more than a rational mind might have 
anticipated, after the singular but unauthorized doctrine maintained by the 
Court in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania? The doctrine of that decision is utterly at 
variance with the limitations of power prescribed by the Constitution, and at war 
not only with true liberty, but with the whole spirit of our federal system of 
government; and its promulgation, when not necessary to the decision of the 
case before the Court, was disrespectful to the dignity of the States as inde- 

pendent sovereignties. An invasion of State rights i in a case where their inter- 
ests were also concerned, would have justified the most strenuous resistance 
known to the constitution. But, in the instance before us, while the rights of 
the free States were violated, the interests of the slave States were alone impair- 
ed; for, without the aid of State legislation and State authority, the recovery 
of fugitive slaves is next to impossible. The most effectual method, therefore, 
of exhibiting the folly of the views entertained by a majority of the Court, was 
to carry out voluntarily the absurd doctrine of the Court, and let the public, 
and particularly those concerned, have a specimen of its practical operation.— 
This has been done. State legislation has been repealed, and State authority 
withdrawn. ‘The result is as was anticipated: almost an entire abrogation of 
so much of the constitution as requires the delivery of fugitive slaves. The er- 
roneous doctrine of the majority of the Court is now universally understood and 
as universally condemned. Let it be repudiated by the Court itself, on the 
first suitable opportunity ; and let the States renew their efforts to have the 
constitutional compact executed in good faith. It is by respecting the rights of 
the States that we may hope to render our Union perpetual. 

“ But the Union is not in danger. The descendants of those who establish- 
ed it know how to preserve it. Millions of enlightened and brave freemen 
stand ready to defend it with their lives and their fortunes. Public servants 
may prove unfaithful, but they will be degraded and dismissed. Misguided 
fanatics may seek to rob one “class for the fancied adv antage of another, but 
they will receive the doom of the highway-man who, under the false pretence of 
justice, robsone portion of the community to give to another. Hot-headed chival- 
ry may delight in gasconade about disunion ; ; but, when it dares to proceed to 

action, the rebels will be overpowered and scourgzed into obedience to the law 
by the strong arms of the true-hearted citizen soldie sry of the country ; and the 
ring-leaders, instead of accomplishing their ambitious purposes, shall meet the 
fate of traitors, leaving behind them the festering infamy which still clings 
around the names ef Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold !” 


LINES. 


in a letter of Mrs. Hemans, in which she speaks of visiting the last resting-place of Mrs. Tighe, she 
says: ‘* Though surrounded by attention, and the appearance of interest, my heart was envying the 
repose of her who slept there.” 


Dust had to dust returned, and woman’s form 
Suill beautiful as sculptured marble, lay 

In the embrace of death—and radiant morn 

On her lone tomb shed the first beaming ray, 
And smiled a smile of peace—but her fair brow 
Shrined in that narrow chamber, never more 
Could feel the zephyr’s which above her now 
Are fraught with spring’s first incense—never more 
Could see the glories of her ancient land, 

Or gaze entranced upon the star-lit sky, 

And in the tomb she greets no kindred band— 
Hears no loved voices—sees no friendly eye, 
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For all is dark and voiceless as the night, 
Where the lone dead, in slumber’s deep, repose ; 
And no fond dreams, no visions ever bright, 

Around her, there, a peaceful hallo throws. 










Yet one was near, within whose dewy eye 
The light of genius shone with dazzling power, 
Whose heart had felt how sweet ’twould be to lie 
Within the tomb—man’s last and only dower: 
And gazing on that place of tranquil rest, 

Pined but to know its calm, serene repose, 

And sigh’d to feel its weight upon her breast, 
With the deep stillness which its precincts knows. 













Why was it thus? did not the green earth smile, 
And nature round her wear a look of light? 

Did not the glories of that ocean isle, 

As in days past, still glow forever bright ? 

And in her home, where friends and kindred met, 
Did they not yearn to woo the wanderer back ? 
To greet with joy again her coming step, 

Whose gentle light had shone across their track : 
And when she wander’d from her own fair home, 
Did not kind hearts surround her everywhere ? 
And friendship breathe for her its thrilling tone, 
Forever forth upon the balmy air? 















Yea, earth was bright !—that ocean isle was blest, 
And her glad home stood smiling in the sun, 

And friends were round her, yet she sigh’d for rest, 
Whose thrilling lyre, for her fair brow had won 
Fame’s deathless hallo—and its laurel crown 
Rested upon her with fresh glory wrought— 

But what to her was all e: rth’s cold renown, 
Whose spirit pined beneath one burning thought. 
Whose strains were but the echo of a heart 

Pure as the day-beams, yet as mild as even, 

And whose rich lays a melody impart, 
Which gently float as incense unto Heaven. 















Yea, what was fame? to one whose earthly dream 
Of joy was shrouded by a pall of gloom? ~ 
Whose spirit pined beneath the brightest beam 

Of the glad sunlight, and to whom the tomb 
Seem’d but an oasis, where grateful rest 

Would greet its inmate— and who here had pour’d 
The deepest gushings of her throbbing breast 
Forth on one altar—had one heart adored— 

And felt her soul’s exhaustless love thrown back 
On its undying fountain, till the star 

Of hope had faded from life's weary track, 

And the broad earth seemed like those realms afar, 
Of desert desolation, where the sun 

Shines ever brightly, and around which waves 
Green laughing foliage, and clear waters run, 
And shores of verdure ever gently lave, 

While all within is but the desert’s gloom, 

A trackless waste where no glad flow’rets bloom. 

















Recollections of the Vatican. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VATICAN. 


No recollections of my Roman life are more satisfactory than those 
of hours spent at the Vatican. True, I never appropriated, even by a 
glance, the millionth part of the treasures hoarded there ; hardly began 
on any subject, the studies invariably suggested by these visits, and neces- 
sary to turn them to high profit. Still, the fact that I never strained for 
anything, did not abuse my power of attention, but patiently contented 
myself with what I would carry away, as the bird does with his two or 

three seeds picked up from the full field, leaves all I do retain free from 
alloy. Some thoughts were granted,—some refinement of the powers of 
observation was inevitable ; some divine images remain to exhilarate and 
bless all my after life. Exhilarate is the word that most naturally occurs 
in thinking of the Vatican. Some may be saddened at the sight of so many 
mi ignificent wrecks; thinking how much more has been lost than save d ; 
but the de stiny of man seems to me grander, seeing that it could afford 
to let such wonders perish, and only leave enough for us to guess at 
them by. 

I shall not speak here of St. Peter’s and its Piazza, for the briefest 
narrative of all that throngs upon my memory in connection with these 
would fill a volume; but confine myself to the Vatican and its gardens, 
Gardens are nowhere so delightful as in Rome, where they so highly and 
tenderly relieve the solemnity, and often oppressive sense of the past. 
I like the vineyard, and great vegetable gardens which stray and lap so 
negligently over the great heroic rites, or dress the tombs of imperial 
monsters with associations of pains-taking, gentle, domestic life. And I 
like the little garden behind the sculptor’s studio, where fresh roses and 
myrtles relieve your eye, after the cold white marbles. And I liked the 
gardens of the Orsini Palace, with broken, half-dried fountains, and walks 
wild as those left here and there for the girls and boys in our New Eng- 
land villages, and tall nodding cypresses. I liked these till they were 
watered with the blood of the brave; but now, if one climbs the Janicu- 
line, ’tis in another world. I like those of the Colonna Palace, with their 
rich hedges of box, and terrace, strewn with huge fragments of the Temple 
of the Sun, from which you see Rome lying aslee p so grand and calm,— 
sweet, too, in the high thoughtful sense, like Michael Angelo’s Night, one 
who has been so rich in life, she needs not be always full of it. And 
there are three other gardens I would like to speak of, but now there is not 
time. Ishall content myself with those of the Vatican. 

I first saw them in May, 1847, a lovely May day even for Italy, where 
the fairest month of the year combines te nderness of hue with luxuriance 
of growth in her garlands, in a still higher perfection than elsewhere. [| 
ascended to the roof of St. Peter’s; beside me frowned the Vatican, its 
mass of buildings, the growth of ages in their way more impre ssive than 
the most sple ndid aud harmonious pile produced at any one time by the 
impulse of any one mind. Many epochs, myriad minds, whispered from 
these walls. Below, lay the garden; its high, evergreen hedges, truly 
walls of verdure exquisitely fresh; and at that moment all its fountains 
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were playing. Descending then, | saw for the first time white peacocks, 
of whose plumes are made the fans carried before the Pope’s chair in the 
processions of Easter week. ‘The white peacock seemed even fitter for 
Juno than the purple and gold; the stars of the tail were like golden rip- 
ples, as it strutted up and down; the scarlet poppies and pinks seemed 
impressed; the roses not to care; they were taken up with the May 
breeze. The gardener gave me orange blossoms. My recollection of that 
day is all splendor, perfume, refreshment, keen and sweet sensations. 

I visited those gardens again in May of 1889—the walls of green showed 
their polished leaves, just as full and fresh; the rose-hedges were as full 
of roses and of buds; but the Pope had fled, and his splendid white pea- 
cocks no longer paraded the walks. They were full of armed men—Ro- 
man men—their beautifully formed brows and e yes lit up; the indolent 
or sensual look almost eflaced by a new expression. On the green bank 
boiled their broth; the pretty little fires hardly seemed as if they would 
leave a black spot. We pushed aside the flowers to see the cannon; we 
climbed the wall to look out on the rich fields; the contalini were 
coming up with little white flags of peace; figures with black flags were 
still searching for dead bodies in the gully, and amid the tall canes. Be- 
side me was a long red streak where a man’s life-blood had run down. 
In the tower, where charts and models had been kept, a few officers slept 
upon straw. I went up to look through the windows, each of which pre- 
sented a view of distinct beauty, a calm Roman landscape, calmest in the 
world. How can men feel little envies—petty hatreds—when they look 
on them? These things are but for a season; their frightful abuses, the 
blood on that wall, indeed, is not the saddest stain—it was shed in hope 
and faith; it is all the blood that has been corrupted here; the long ar- 
rear of iniquity, the most sacred names, the purest love defiled and pro- 
faned, to mark what is most anté igonistic to them that one might mourn. 
Yet to-day I could not mourn, nature is seen so rich. God is the God of 
love so surely, that an atonement must, will be found for our distress—a 
season manifested for the seeming cruel doom of so many good hearts, 
these as yet dark ages. And so, from the fresh lovely nature, and suffer. Ts 
ing injured human nature, into those cold walls, so still—so still even 
when hundreds are present—for men are almost lost in the Vatican gal- 
leries—they were very commonly, as late as May and June, such as one 
liked to see, peasants, nursemaids with little children, priests, who Ja- 
vished the love they should have given to life on these mere representa- 
tions of it; however, here they are really at home, and one sees by the 
entranced and glistening eye how such a man is enjoying the object near 
which he lingers. I never liked to go to the Vatican when Rome is full 
of foreigners, because then the smaller rooms are so crowded with cock- 
neys that one cannot pass. | have seen them standing three deep, with 
Murr ay sticking out of each pocket, listening to a gentleman with a high 
cravat prov ing that Apollo was so ill-me nded, it was painful to look at it. 
One don’t like to communicate with such a person as that even at the el- 
bows, and all such Martin Chuzzlewits are sure to be throwing out their 
porcupine quills, while the Forsyths and Bells glide softly by, too fully 
engaged by the ideal presence before them to manifest themselves on the 
spot: so [ always waited till the splendor of spring drives away the birds 
of passage, and fortunate ‘ly a great portion of them have the infatuation 
to think that a beautiful day is always dangerous in Rome, and fly just as 
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the true splendor of being there begins. So in those days when the hea- 
vens were really blue, such as they are not anywhere else, (and Italian blue 
sky is not to be had on cold or rainy days even in Italy,) and the solemn- 
est old ruins had wreathed themselves like brides, and even the mourn- 
ful eypress and calm pine were shaking their loc ks in the soft breeze, I 
used to evade the dirtiest, longest, “gloomie ‘st street in the world, 
by crossing in the ferry-boat the be autiful muddy ‘Tiber, ree! the fair 
plantations, and take the quiet walk by Villa Salvage, alt us! all in ruins 
now, and pass by Castle St. Angelo, in whose great sward Spartan chil- 
dren were playing on the fresh turf, and enter by Porto Angelica, where 
the Transtevesine girls were singing— 


* Come in, come in, Petruchio, 
When mamma is away,” 


and into the corridor betwixt whose columns the most beautiful as the 
most simple fountains in the world are singing so loud and laughing in 
the sun, and up the great stairs where the little fountain is singing softly 
in the shade, and has made the greyhound stop to drink. For in Rome 
you never forget the fountains, many as they are, they are all and each 
dearest friends ; | knew all their voices, and dream them all over again 
when I dream of Rome, as, thank heaven, I often do. Should I never 
see her again, and (thrice foolish amid all the fountains, I forgot to drink 
of Trevi when I came away) | trow they will outsound Niagara at times, 
even across the big water. 

Up this staircase, and then others and others, till you enter the Hall of 
Inscriptions. What can be more grand than the eflect of this vast vesti- 
bule full of such interesting things, that you never, never, can have time 
to stop and study, because pressing on to others so far more interesting. 
So rich seems life, so precious is felt in Rome the possession of a day, 
an hour, to one who has the least vivacity of fancy or love of any kind of 
study, for inducements in all kinds to study hour ly present themselves, 

Yet I often passed through all the halls of marbles, passed the 
tapestries, the Transfiguration, the Frescoes of Raphael, without stopping 
at all. I walked at a slow pace, but I saw nothing except what casually 
caught my eye, as one does when straying in wood-paths; for here the 
mind of man presented its germs luxuriant, abundant, majestic as nature in 
the woods, with her flowers, mosses, trees, and these were the days I received 
the highest impression, and I think the most lasting benefit. 1 seemed to 
receive the real sow! of what was there when I let objects act upon me 
without working myself. I used to go out expanded, exalted ; many dis- 
tinct impressions were remembered afterwards, but the general mood, the 
swelling of the heart, the bathing of the soul in its native fonts, was the 
great thing of the time. O! souls of fire! lovers of gods, of he sroes, of 
woman! when divine servants of God, counselors of men, artists seen no 
longer in the littleness of studios and dinner-parties, but in your works, 
how I blessed you—angels’ peace and good-will go shed amid the crowds 
of struggling, heart-struck men. 

I bless you now, but at the time I did not think of you, for all that was 
great and good seemed the varying emanation of one spirit, and I myself 
all melted in it. 

Passing out from the Stango of Raphael, I walked through his Loggio. 
One cannot look in detail at these lov ely designs ; ; it strains the neck too 
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much; yet the harmony and beautiful balance in composition gives great 
delight as you glance upward, From here I usually went to the highe st 
galle ry, to a little window at the end that commanded a limited vie w, but 
one of the fairest in Rome; yet it is a sadder aspect than the others. I 
think precisely, because that expression of thoughtful calm amid the wreck 
of an immense past is not seen amid fields so wide, nor the eye lured on 
toa possible hope in the horizon. It was a scene for sunset, the mellow 
Roman sunlight lingers with most love when it is sad. 

For these walks through the Vatican 1 always went alone. When I 
was in company with others, I natur: ally looked at objects more in detail. 
I ve ry se ‘dom did go with others, except to look at the marbles by torch- 
light. ‘Then a party of thirteen or fifteen is to be formed, in order 
to ge t pe rmission, as well as to divide the e xpe “nse—this for each person 
of a party of thirteen is trifling; and, if it were otherwise, nothing in 
Rome is better worth doing; yet I believe many persons leave Rome 
without enjoying one of its highest pleasures. By day, the whiteness of so 
vast an assemblage of marbles, almost wholly unenlivened by color, 
wearies the eye; while at night, mild and grand shadows fall round you 
at every step. If it be a moonlight-night, the occasional glimpses through 
the windows are very grand; then ‘the holy silence of these halls are 
only broken by the echo of your own steps and of those who move with 
you, or the soft fall of waters from the court- yard of the Belvidere. Beside, 
many of these statues were made in place s only lit by lamps or torches, and 
cannot be seen, according to the intention of the artist, by any other light. 
As the same have been shown every time | have visited the Vatican, ex- 
cept at a request from me, the guide has turned the light on three or four 
others, I suppose the same are always shown, and some brief notice of 
them may be interesting to persons who are looking forward to visit 
Rome. 

On entering the long vestibule, the torches are lit, and the guide, fol- 
lowed by the men who carry therm, precedes you into the Novo Boaccia ; 
the lights are lifted, so as to give a view of the construction of this beau- 
tiful room. ‘The effect of the immortal company who await you is greater 
here than anywhere. They are so arranged that at a glance each is seen 
with some degree of distinctness; and, as many are full length statues of 
the most imposing character, you feel awed, entering @ coarse, crude 
mortal, still encumbered with ‘the weeds and soil of common life, into 
what seems a true Valhalla of full and purified lives. 

The first statue shown is one of those which gain most from the lights 
and shadows of evening. It represents Silenus holding the infant Bacchus, 
and the natural grotesqueness of the satyr-form seems sublimely tender 
through the expression of manly fondness and reverent protection with 
which he looks down upon the child. This expression is much lost in the 
glare of day ; but as seen by the torch-light, 1 know nothing that more 
happily exemplifies the tr e antique greatness, where the artist has a sim- 
ple thought clear in his ee the dignity of natural feelings is 
never weakened by snails after effect, nor the attention divided by sub- 
tleties of any kind, 

There is shown the statue called Modesty, but which appears a portrait 
statue of some woman of infinite grace, dignity, the modesty of strength, 
the purity of wisdom. 

On the same side, at the extremity, is the Demosthenes, a wo rk unri- 
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valled by modern art, in what modern art more peculiarly essays. Never 
was more nobly presented the force of expression in marked individual 
character, as concentrated on one great and glorious moment, when the 
fires that had long been working under ground found adequate expression, 
and all opposition sunk cowering before the flash. 

It must have been of this Demosthenes, that Lander was thinking, when 
he makes him say, “ While | remember what | have been, I never can be 
less, External power affects only those who have none intrinsically. I 
have seen the day, Eubalides, when the most august of cities had but one 
voice within her walls; and when the stranger on entering them stopped 
at, the silence of the gateway, and said, ‘ Demosthenes is speaking in the 
assembly of the people. This is an ambition which no other can sup- 
plant or reach. The image of it stands eternally between me and kings, 
and separates me by an immeasurable interval from their courts and rat- 
traps.’” Every atom of superfluous flesh seems to have been consumed by 
the ardors of the intellectual life; the figure is extremely meager, yet the at 
meagerness is not more sickly than that of the swift Bedouin. The robe 
lies in folds rather fme and clinging, yet which borrow a peculiar grace, 
from the incomparable dignity, the active command of the figure. Other 
effigies of men of genius are dignified from amplitude of form and of drape- 
ry, this in sharpness, prominence and concentration, I know of no image 
so fitted to kindle princely hopes in the heart of the obscure youth con- 
scious of yet undeveloped power, nor more sternly to rebuke the sloth, fri- 
volity, or weak yielding to temptation that may have left it to perish, 
As for the vulgar pomps of rank and wealth, or the vanities of petty tal- 
ents or petty achievements, I should think all conscious of such would 
have to creep away like reptiles from before that aspect. 

To me the noblest cordial for entangled days, full of oppositions, and 
loaded by material obstacles, would be the di aily sight of this statue. It 
would indeed preach “ action, action, action,” but in its own high sense, 
action backed by vast and condensed power, incited by few, but dear and 
constant motives, 

Beside this statue may be seen (it is not usually shown by the torch- 
light guide) a bust most interesting to study in comparison. The De- 

moethenes presents the exhilarating type of active, conquering genius. It 
represents a man in whom great intellect and a refined nervous tempera- 
ment were impelled and sustained by a powerful will. The bust repre- 
sents a man of finer genius, more delicate organization, a far greater range 
of faculties, but in whom all these gifts and powers only lead to suffe ring. 
The skin, the hair, the suffering brow, all tell of a man by whom every 
part of life is appreciate -d, but on whom it acts instead of being acted on by 
him. He carries away treasures of knowledge, myriads of exquisite ima- 
ges, experiences which Demosthenes only knows as the eagle, the lakes 
and forest he has glanced down upon as he seized a prey fit to feed his ey- 
rie. But power he of the past could not duly use for himself or others, 
for want of one or two qualities which nerved the orator. Lower in aim, 
he had cared more for himself, and his own work in life had been followed 
out more singly ; more wilful, he had scattered his powers of resistance 
less, and affrighted easily the gnomes and elves that undermined his path. 
To some he was infinite ly precious, but they could not confirm his victo- 
ries nor heal his wounds. Demosthenes sustained himself and ruled the 
world. 
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On the other side of the room you are shown the Nile, and entirely a 
different mood is introduced by this rich symbol of an operation in exter- 
nalnature. You understand what a compliment it was, to be called “my 
serpent of old Nile,” as you look upon this grand, hearty figure, with his 
children sporting archly over him. Some say these children Teprese nt 
the sixteen cubits to which the Nile must rise to make a fertile season for 
his valleys, others, the sixteen springs that feed the Nile. I never counted 
them, but to the sense they most happily indicate fertility and the joyous 
rippling of water in the run. 

The Minerva Medica was found in one of the most uninjured and beau- 
tiful ruins of Remi: the temple looks very imposing from a distance; 
going there, I found it full of sticks and hay ; it is in the midst of a great 
vineyard and cabbage garden. Beautiful views of the Roman landscape are 

aught through some ivy-wreathed apertures. All there looks calm as this 
image of the goddess, which has no strong characteristic expression, but 
bears the mark of an epoc th when the waters of thought rose high and 
sunk deep. Memories of forms that-bear that stamp console us like 
the sight of the stars, when we come out of those circles where we have 
sought in vain from face to face some pure glance or generous human 
smile, and it has seemed that all assembled there 


“ Had filled their minds and thus themselves subdued,” 


Passing into the Ring Gallery, you are shown an exquisite fragment of 

a figure, with drapery blown back by the wind, the young Augustus known 
and idolized everywhere (strange, that peculiar charm of boyhood, that 
exquisite dawn incapable of leading to anoon of equal beauty, so finely 
touched by the ancients in the fables of Adonis and Hyac ‘inthus, is so rare- 
ly reproduced by art,) and the grand melancholy statue of Tiberius. 

You then enter the first of the little rooms, where the Torso is shown, 
but it may be seen just as well as by day. Words from me are not need- 
ed as to the architectural beauty of this fragment ; though it cannot es- 
cape even eyes like mine more in love with another kind of excellence. 

There is the Mele agee, but to me this is nothing; it may be a good sta- 
tue as compared with ‘othe rs in point of workmanship, but leaves me quite 
cold, and I am confident embodies nothing precious in thought and life. 

Of the Laocoon none should speak, unless they have some new word of 
value to say, and I have never really looked at it. To me, a work in which 
the impression of anguish predominates, does not bring the benefit I seek 
ina work of art. I have that in life, [do not want it in art. To connois- 
seurs and artists who have other notions in their survey, the beauties and 
defects of this work are invaluable; both are studied to great advantage by 
the torch-light. 

One suffers in passing round here by sight of the Perseus of Canova. 
It seemed plac ed here as if to put in the strongest relief what is theatrical] 
and weak in modern art, to make us ashamed in presence of our simpler 
and stronger ancestors. As it was not by the wish of Canova that it 
suffers this comparison, it seems ungentle and wrong to feel the inevitable 
disgust. 

Now comes the Antinoas, most lovely flower, like product of genius. 
Humanly, we see only its youthful fullness of beauty, its soft devotion and 
singleness of expression, otherwise one thinks of lilies in June, and all 
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beautiful things cognate with these. This statue gains a great deal by 
waning light. 

I do not know that this is the case with the Apollo, though you win a 
great many various aspects from it by moving the lights about, still the 
predominant impression is always the same, and that to my mind is ade- 
quately expressed by the words “ be: autiful disdain.” While great part of 
the description of Childe Harold seemed in presence of the statue but words 
put in to eke out the stanza, these returned to satisfy beyond any other that 
occurred. Like the sunbeam, that look reproves all that is base and foul, that 
firm steps, and stands full of Ithurial power. In divinity, in fullness and pu- 
rity of life, itis higher than anything that remains to us; and let critics pat- 
ter about their yeas and nays as they will, will continue to command wor- 
ship and administer instruction, till man soars into a region where purity 
and truth are too constantly lived to be thought about. 

The portico is full of rich sare ophagi, and other works in relief, but these 
you do not look at in the evening. You pass through the Hall of Animals; 
by day it is a great relief to linger there and see what fun and enjoyment 
of the sports and charities of life the animals had once, for none of them 
seem fame ; but it is night, and you will only pass through now. 

You enter to see the Ariadne; all remarks on that would be hackney 
ed, but you look at it long by this more mellow light ; then the fragment 
called now Genius of the Vatican, would it were so, but there is no other 
such there nor in the world. I said of the Demosthenes, how far it out- 
went modern art in what modern art peculiarly aims at ; I say of this 
that it combines what is most excellent in ancient and modern art. It has 
all the Olympian simplicity of the antique, and yet its look drops the fa- 
thom into deeps that seemed first ventured by our latter sail. Iphigenia 
combines with Ophelia and Hamlet. 0, statue! why art thou not mine. 
Ten thousand popes may trail the white and gold before thee, ten thou- 
sand connoisseurs mummify their hearts by criticism on each hair’s 
breadth of thy stone form— nay, poets and lovers may come and bow the 
heart before thee, yet none will ever worship thee as [ have done, do stil} 
nor wish thee the” fate of Galatea, cold, broken, drooping. I wish thee 
ever thus, for only so should such pathetic beauty be seen. 

Now are you shown the Apollino—sweet pretty thing—half-red apple, 
on the Eden tree. Menander and Posiclippus, who sit better than even 
Michael Angelo’s Prophets—they were the medium between the day long 
repose of the cross-legged Oriental, as we, perhaps, flippant in mahogany 
chairs, between them and the tea-drinking Chinese on their light cane sup- 
porters. 

Passing now into the Hall of the Muses, you see many figures of an 
average merit—the common furniture of an antique life—dignified and 
substantial in style, but which, probably, no one ever stopped to look at 
in the great day. But there a noble Jupiter, and one whose beauty and 
majesty cannot be appreciated in the day, and a Hadrian, strong, manly, 
full of resource, or what we call in America “ capable,” indeed much like 
in its style to the heads of our best American men; for we, too, have a 
grand range of heads, and I appreciate them far be tter now I have lived so 
long abroad. Our ideal forms come not yet, but they will, such as the 
world knew not before, when the national mind is in a higher phase; but 
this is not the time to ‘talk of that. Besides, I have now been more than 
three hours walking in the Vatican—I am tired—my feet are very eold on 
these stone floors. To visiters, even in May, | would recommend aired shoes. 
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I ran to the Hall of the Biga, because it is last, and we are always tired ; 
it is never seen well, though many objects are there worthy great regard. 

The Sardanapalus is a very fine statue for its pose. Mr. Diseobolus, the 
artist, looks at much, but I go to one of those which cannot be clearly seen 
by daylight—somebody’s preceptor—he looks worthy to be Alexander’s, 
or Cesar’s, or Napoleon’s—so sage is he, so calm in fullness of know- 
ledge, so poised in wisdom, so capable to appreciate genius, Looking at 
him, one begins to believe that a teacher may really be available fora 
great man; and that all minds m: vy enjoy that b liss of natural piety, which 
we experience on receiving benefits from them we would wish to revere, 
and at the same time when we can use them. 

I have penne «d some brief momento of these glorious evenings, scanty 
hints, but precious to me, as recalling their de lights, and which m: ry be of 
use to others, as indicating, previous to a visit, the position and character 
of the statues that will be shown. Here, in Florence, | formerly made 
an effort to see the works of Michael Angelo, at San Lorenzo, at torch- 
light—the application was refused; but, as merely on account of its 
novelty. I hope the remembrance of it may lead to success the second 
time trying. If I succeed, [ shall announce it for the benefit of others. 
Giulian and Lorenzo night and day should not be left in the gloom these 
long nights, when there are so many souls near that need, and some that 
would duly prize the chance to look upon them. | doubt they cannot look 
grander by one light than another; but I hope to try. * 








THE STUDY OF THE LAW 
Preruaps there is no Pp rofession possessing so many disci ulos as that 


of the law, nor is there any of which the greater part of its students ac- 
This may be accounted for in nume- 





quire so supe rficial a knowle dge. 
rous ways. The study of the law opens so vast a field for the exercise 
of genius, and for the de lightful recreations of reading and literary medi- 
tations, that most of its votaries are drawn aside from the comparatively 
dry pursuit. Its very rudiments, Blackstone and Justinian, show to the 
young student how little he knows and how much there is for him to 
learn. In the former, the references which are made to old English Histo- 
ry and to that of Europe, inspire in his mind a desire to understand them 
thoroughly, and this leads him almost irresistibly to a search among the 
best (which are the most voluminous) historians of those times ; and in 
these the connection again refers him to the records of classic antiquity, 
where he becomes bewildered and lost among the innumerable authors of 
those times. In this way, also, he imbibes a taste for the historic, poetic, 
and philosophic learning of the Greeks and Romans, which tends gre atly 
to lessen his affection for his profession ; and while they give an elegant 
erudition to his mind, detract greatly from its more solid attainments. 
While poring over the heroic deeds of Achilles and Hector, or grieving at 
the misfortunes of Priam and Ulysses, old Coke upon Littleton and Black- 
stone lie neglected in the corner. Instead of studying the statutes of 
Queen Elizabeth, he is lamenting the perfidy of the beautiful Helen, or 
the unfortunate loves of Antony and Cleopatra. This prepossession for 
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classic lore will, unless early connected, always hinder him from becom- 
ing an eminent lawyer, for the nature and objects of the two are so w idely 
different, that one cannot be attended to without excluding the other: in 
other words, a man cannot be a classic scholar and a lawyer. By this we do 
not mean to say, that the young student should never devote any time but 
to the ancient authors ; on the contrary, we recommend a yearly perusal of 
Cicero De Oratore and the oration of Demosthenes in the originals ; and 
at leisure intervals, (if a student should have any,) he might read the di- 
dactic works of Plato and Aristotle, with the splendid productions of Livy 
and Thucydides, These would enlarge the grasp of his mental powers : 
making them of a more anaiytical nature and giving them, withal, a free- 
dom of action and a perspicuity of expression which could be gained 
from no other source. But deriving, as he does, so many benefits from 
this course, the student has stil] the same great disadvant: age to contend 
with, that of acquiring too much fondness for such pursuits, and unless he 
can learn to govern his desires with an absolute power, he need not hope 
ever to gain distinction—at least, in the Jaw. Thus we see one great diffi- 
culty in ‘the way of becoming a lawyer. Another is the extreme reluct- 
ance which men show to patronising an inexperienced attorney. We are 
al] naturally so selfish, as to be willing to see others suffer greatly, rather 
than to bear a little ourselves. Before we would risk a few dollars in the 
hands of a poor but worthy young man, we will throw it into the hands of 
one who has as much practice ashe can attend to. But this should never 
discourage a beginner, for he will always find among mankind some noble 
soul, whose feelings are congenial with his own, or who has, perhaps, been 
placed in the same situation, that will lend him a helping hand out of all 
his difficulties. Without trusting, however, to this seemingly precarious 
support, the student has only to do his duty towards his fellow men, and to 
act in accordance with his best interests, always honorably, regardless of 
the opinions of others, except so far so they are conducive to his own ag- 
grandizement ; and in spite of the world and fortunes frown, he will rise. 
I know no better illustration of the progress of a lawyer than that of the 
eagle’s flight. At first, it rises but a few feet above the ground, and con- 
tinues circling around and around, until there is a perceptible elevation, 
when his circles are more extended, his risings higher and higher, until final- 
ly he gets beyond the sight of mortals, and is lost amid the grandeur of 
the clouds. So the law yer. At first, his task appears grove ling and con- 
fined ; for years he may remain in the same situation, but after a while peo- 
ple begin to discover his talents, they notice his assiduity ; and from 
this, henceforth, his progress is upward, He embraces now within his 
power the genius of “ good luck,” and he is no longer a “ beggar of for- 
tune,” but she bows to his control. First, he becomes famed as a good at- 
torney; next, as a man of splendid talents; and lastly, as an able statesman ; 
for these we m: 1y mark as the three eras in a lawyer’ s life in this country. 
Above all things, let a lawyer remember this passage from the Inferno of 
Dante,—exxiv. 





_ Che seggendo in piuma 
In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre ; 
Sanza la qual chi sua vita consuma 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere, o in acqua la schiuma.” 


“°Tis not by reposing on pillows or under canopies that fame can be won, 
without which, he who passes life is as the smoke in the air, or the foam 
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on the wave, which leave no vestige of their existence.” It applies more 
peculiarly to him and his profession than to any other. We seldom find 
men of very great genius, eminent lawyers, for persons of such minds are 
always averse to study and thought ; the *y reach a thing rather by inspir- 
ation than by application, their fanci les are continually running ahead of 
their reflection, and fancy and law are alike oil and water which it is im- 
possible to commingle. He who acl 1 be great in the law must “ bide 
his time,” and adopt the good old Latin motto of ‘“Omnia vincuntur per- 
seve wando patientia ac virtuté. *™ While he is thus patiently waiting, every 
moment should be devoted to® the study of principles and deductions ; 
while engaged in bodily amusements, his ‘mind should be undoing some 
knotty point, or ruminating upon some principle of ethics, and following 
it out to all its consequences. It will not do for the student to satisfy 
himself with a knowledge of crude and isolated propositions and demon- 
strations, but he must trace back the origin and cause of such a principle, 
he must notice the state of society in which it was first produced, and must 
watch the alterations which it may have undergone during the changes 
which have taken place among men. It is for this reason that all law 
students are advised to peruse and re-peruse, again and again, Hume’s 
History of England, for there is to be found, in a smaller compass than 
anywhere else, the best account of the customs, situation and institutions 
of those people, from amongst whom emanated the fundamental principles 
of existing laws ; and understanding their socia] and political organization, 
we can easily account for the origin of their laws, While I am on this 
subject I will mere ‘ly recommend three books, which every one should be 
perfectly familiar with, before touching Blackstone, and he will there sby 
find his future course wonderfully facilitated. These books are Hume and 
Smollet’s England, (or if preferred to Smollet’s continuation, Macaulay’s,) 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, and the Old Testament. To him a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of the ancients is very necessary, and the Old Tes- 
tament scriptures treat almost solely of the laws and customs of the Je WS, 
the oldest. people on earth, Next, a thorough understanding of the feudal 
institutions is indispensable to a correct comprehension of the common 
law, and from no work is this knowledge to be more easily gained, or by 
none to be more deeply impressed upon the mind of the reader, than by 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. The History of England, with its benefits, have 
been alluded to above. Another re quisite for a lawyer, and which character 
is indeed inseparable from a lawyer’s, is that he should be an honorable 
man and a high-toned gentleman. There have been so many Jittle, petty- 
Jogging attorneys who have put on the robes of a lawyer, that it is neces- 
sary that every gentleman of the profession should consider himself : 
one of its main pills urs and strive always to support its dignity. So many 
underhand, contemptib le tricks have been resorted to by these nuisances 
for the purpose of gaining practice, that with many honest men a lawyer 
is now considered but another name for a rascal. ‘“ O, tempora, O, mores,” 
cried the indignant Horace, who had not half so much cause to complain 
of them as any gentleman lawyer has now. 


“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.”— Virg. 
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PORTRAITS IN PEN AND PENCIL. 


PHILIP FRANCIS THOMAS. 


Puiu Francis Tuomas was born at Easton, the county town of Talbot 
County, Md., on the 12th of September, 1810. He was the son of an 
eminent physician, who pursued the practice of his profession in the 
same county for more than fifty years. His mother was the daughter of 
Philip Francis, a gentleman of Irish descent, and of the same family as 


Sir Philip Frane is, the re puted author of “ Junius’ Letters.” Portraits of 


several distinguished members of this family are still in possession of a 
near relative of Mr. Thomas. 
Young Thomas was placed at the academy at Easton, then, and for 


thany years, under charge of an Irishman named Thompson, a teacher of 


great celebrity, particul: arly of the classics. Here he continued with great 
advantage, until the death of Thompson, when he was sent to Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., where he remained about two years, until he was 
suspended for some youthful indiscretion ; and returning home, entered the 
office of Wm. Hayward Esq., of Easton, as a student of law. 

He was admitted to the bar in November, 1831, and in a ve ry short time 
enjoyed an excellent practice. The peculiar bent of his genius, however, 
impelled him towards public life, and he soon became active in polities, 
warmly espousing the democratic side, in opposition to even other members 
of his family, who were all federalists and whigs. But the democratic party 
were, unfortunately, in a minority of several hundreds in Talbot, and when 
nominated to the House of De legates in 1834, he was with his whole 
ticket defeated by a considerable majority. On the 5th of February, 1835, 
he was married to Miss Kerr, of Talbot County. 

In 1836, we find him again before the people, advocating the call of a 
convention to reform the constitution of the state; a measure ardently 
desired by the larger counties of Western Maryland, but unpopular with 
the smaller counties of the East, and the Eastern Shore particularly. He 
also warmly defended the stand taken by the nineteen democratic electors, 
then producing great excitement throughout the state. The democratic 
party was however again defeated at the October election of that year in 
Talbot by two hundred votes. 

The legislature of 1836, passed a bill amending the constitution, so as 
to give the people a direct vote in the election for governor; and in 
1837, Mr. Thomas took the bold step of canvassing his county alone and 
without nomination; contrary to the advice and wishes of his warmest 
friends. Under these disadvantages, he made so gallant a fight, that he 
was defeated by only seventeen votes. He had succeeded, however, in ral- 
lying his party, and infusing into it the best possible spirit. He was a 
member of the convention whic h assembled in Baltimore in 1838, under 
the amended constitution, to select a democratic candidate for the guber- 
natorial office. The convention nominated Wm. Grason, and Mr. Thomas 
boldly pledged a majority in Talbot County for the nominee. The pledge 
was most gallantly redeemed, the county gave Grason 130 ancy, 
elected the ‘whole democratic ticket for the le, gislature, and Mr. Thomas, 
who was on the ticket, was elected by over 190 votes. Since then, with 
the exception of one year, Talbot County has been thoroughly democratic. 
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Although the democrats had succeeded in electing their governor, the 
whigs had majorities in both branches of the legislature. In this body, 
Mr. Thomas was called upon to play a prominent part, and soon achieved 
a high reputation for acuteness in debate, sound correet views, and exten- 
sive information. 

Many questions of vital importance to the state were brought forward 
and discussed at length. Not the least important of these grew out of 
the position of the state with regard to her works of internal improvement. 
Already a debt of eight millions of dollars has been incurred in their 
prosecution. This sum, though large, had proved to be utterly inadequate 
to their completion. These works were on a gigantic scale, a panic had 
seized upon the people, and through them was communicated to the 
legislature. Those interested in the works called loudly upon the state 
for further aid. Mr. Thomas’ position was one of peculiar difficulty. His 
immediate constituents, and indeed the whole people of the Eastern Shore, 
had always been warmly opposed to the whole system of pledging credit of 
the state to raise funds for the construction of public works. In this state of 
things he did not hesitate to advocate warmly the policy of extending the 
credit of the state in aid of these works. In his situation, it must be con- 
ceded, that to do so required no small degree of boldness, foresight, and 
freedom from prejudice. His views were urged with force and efleet. 
“He regarded the subject of the completion of the public works, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the debt already incurred, as a question of finance. 
He believed the most certain means of extrication from debt and of relief 
from perpetual taxation, would be found in an increase of the debt, for the 
purpose of rendering the works available ; the question was, in fact, whether 
the works should be abandoned, with a loss of all that had been expended 
on them, or the debt increased, in the hope of ultimate relief from the 
fruits of the works themselves.” With these views he voted for aid to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, to the amount of $1,570,000; for several 
measures of relief to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; and for a loan of 
$1,000.000, to the Susquehanna and Tide Water Canal. 

His advocacy of this last-mentioned measure was based upon his con- 
viction of its vast importance to the commercial prospects of the city of 
Baltimore, and his belief that the interests of the whole state were in no 
small degree dependant upon the commercial prosperity this city. The 

sagacity of these views has since been fully vindicated, by the rapid in- 
crease of the city of Baltimore, and the prosperous condition of the works 
of internal improvement, all of which are contributing lazily to the Trea- 
sury, except the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which has not yet reached the 
mineral regions of the state. 

Other questions of an exciting nature occupied the attention of the legis- 
lature at this session. There were four contested seats, and the committee 
made majority and minority reports in each case. Parties were almost 
equally divided, and long and fierce debates ensued. Mr. Thomas parti- 
cipated in these debates freely, and with great effect. 

At the close of this session of the legislature, Mr. Thomas’ friends de- 
termined to run him as a candidate for Congress, in the district which he 
resided. The chances of successs were slender, but the triumph would be, 
therefore, the greater. They relied implicitly upon his powers ; and with 
the accustomed readiness to encounter odds, he placed himself at their 
disposal. 

He was accordingly nominated in the summer of 1839, by a convention 
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held at Centerville, in Queen Ann’s County, as a candidate to represent that 
district in the House of Representatives, 

The district composed of the counties of Cecil, Kent, Queen Ann’s, 
Caroline and Talbot was thoroughly whig, and had been for several terms 
represented by a whig of high talents and character, the Hon James A. 
Pearce, at present a senator in Congress from Maryland. Mr. Pearce 
was again nominated by the whig party. ‘The district was canvassed 
thoroughly and warmly, Mr. Pearce and Mr. Thomas often meeting upon 
the stump. During this canvass, Mr. Thomas was arraigned upon the 
stump, and in the newspapers for his internal improvemcnt votes, in the 
preceding session of the legislature, and warm appeals were made against 
him to the popular prejudices of his district, and of his own county parti- 
cularly, upon that subject. He defended himself by a frank and candid 
avowal of his views and opinions as given in the legislature, and as set 
forth above, 

The result was the election of Mr. Thomas by nearly 200 majority, 
every county in the district giving him a majority except Kent, the coun- 
ty of Mr. Pearce’s residence. When Mr, Thomas took his seat in Con- 
gress he was twenty nine years of age. 

The history of the first session of that C. ‘ongress will be long remember- 
ed. It was stormy and tumultuous; its discussions and proceedings 
marked throughout by the most intemperate feelings ingendered by party 
strife. 

The chief exciting causes of this violent party feeling, were the cele- 
brated cases of the Jersey and Pennsylvania contested seats. After the 
organization of the house, which was delayed for more than a month, Mr. 
Adams occupying the chair temporally, Mr. Thomas was placed upon the 
committee on the militia, then charged with the consideration of the plan 
of the Secretary of War, recommended by the President, for enrolling and 
disciplining the militia of the United States. Its deliberations were there- 
fore of much more consequence than usual. The plan had been freely and 
openly denounced by the whigs throughout the country, and the Presi- 
dent charged with the design to raise a standing army. ‘This occasioned 
the debates in the committee to be frequent, long, and violent. ‘The com- 
mittee finally divided in their report, the majority sustaining the Presi- 
dent’s views, and the minority reporting against them. Mr. Thomas was 
also somewhat unexpectedly called upon, to take part in the most exciting 
matter of the session, the excitement of which was, perhaps, fortunately for 
the whig party, confined to the committee. Very soon after the house was 
organized, Mr. Fisher of North Carolina asked to be excused from serving 
on the committee of elections, and Mr. Thomas was named as his succes- 
sor. Some of the ablest men in the house were members of this committee. 
Among them were Fillmore, Truman Smith, and Botts, on the whig side, 
Campbell of South Carolina, (chairman,) A. V. Brown of Tennessee, and 
Medill of Ohio. When Mr. Thomas became a member of this committee,the 
contest from Pennsylvania, between Ingersoll and Naylor, was nearly dis- 
posed of; he therefore declined participating in the proceedings relative to 
that case. Whilst the committee were proceeding with the case, the New 
Jersey contestants were at home taking testimony. The amount of labor 
imposed upon the committee may be judged of from the fact, that they 
brought with them evidence applicable to something short of six hundred 
contested votes. 

It was therefore necessary to authorise the committee to sit during the 
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sessions of the house. These sittings commenced in the spring, and con- 
tinued almost to the close of the long session of Congress, lasting frequent- 
ly 12 or 15 hours per day, and on one occasion at least, during the whole 
night. Each contested vote was separately canvassed, the testimony on 
each side read by the contestants, and disc ussed by them, and then debat- 
ed by the members of the committee, often with great violence, after de- 
bate, decided by yeas and nays, recorded upon a journal kept by a special 
clerk. As may be readily conceived the most important questions arising 
under the laws of evidence, and of residence involving “ Conflict of Laws,” 
were continually coming up for discussion. 

During this investigation, General Harrison was nominated as the whig 
candidate for the presidency ; and the whig members of the committee 
were too clear sighted not to discover, that their policy was to protract its 
sessions and delay its report. Much capital was to be manufactured out 
of the New Jersey case by artful misstatements and denunciations of the 
democratic party, and the report being delayed or prevented, contradic- 
tion or explanation would be nearly im possib ile, The course pursued by 
these gentlemen in accordance with this policy, prevented the committee 
from reporting until a short time before the ¢ lose of the session. In proof 
of the interest taken by Mr. Thomas in this case, and of his habit of atten- 
tion to business, it is proper to state that he was not absent from the 
committee room a single day during its sittings, which lasted several 
months. He was, therefore, rarely in the house, and of course had no 
opportunity to participate in its proceedings. 

He united with the majority of the committee, in the report giving the 
seats to the contestants, against the Broad Seal of the State of New 
Jersey ; and prepared a speech for its defense in the house 

This. however, he was not permitted to deliver, as upon ‘th e production 
of the report, a fe w days only before the close of the session, the previous 
question was resorted to and all debate cut off, 

After the adjournment of Congress, Mr. Thomas returned to his post 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and took an active part in the presi- 
dential campaign, visiting several of the counties of his district, and ad- 
dressing the people in behalf of the democratic candidate. 

At the close of his congressional term, he was again nominated for a seat 
in the Congress called together by General Harrison in the spring of that 
year; a due consideration for his private interests however, induced him 
to retire from public life. and apply himself more closely to his profes- 
sional pursuits. The nomination was therefore declined. He now resumed 
the practice of his profession with increased energy, and the office of Judge 
of the Land Office Court for the Eastern Shore becoming vacant by the 
demise of Thomas J. Bullet Esq., a very eminent lawyer, the appoint- 
ment was tendered to him by Governor Grason, and accepted. 

He continued to discharge the duties of this office untill by law it was 
abolished and merged in the Western Shore Land Office, of which the 
Chancellor of the State is ex officio Judge. 

In the fall of 1843, he was prevailed on to represent Talbot County 
again, in the House of Delegates of Maryland, and was accordingly 
nominated and elected to a seat in that body. Here a wide field was 
opened for the exertion of his talents. The finances of the state were in 
a miserable condition. The public works had failed to yield a revenue 
and the interest of an enormous public debt was to be raised by direct 
taxation. The work of taxation had been commenced in 1840; but great 
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difficulty had been experienced in enforcing the provisions of the tax laws, 
and even if enforced, they were clearly insufficient to raise the necessary 
amount of revenue. The whigs, as ‘usual, had the ascendancy in the 
legislature. Indeed they had carried the state elections in 1843, by the 
force of loud and reiterated promises to redeem the credit of the state, 
But a gubernatorial election was to come off on the ensuing fall, and an 
increase of the taxes might be hazardous with effect upon that election, 
They therefore preferred proving by the paper calculations of their Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, that the existing tax laws, if enforced, would 
yield revenue enough to meet all the state’s engagements with a margin, 
In a speech of great power and effect, Mr, ‘Thomas reviewed and denounced 
the course of the whigs with regard to the State’s finances ; demonstrated 
the utter fallacy of their paper calculations; and called upon them to 
redeem the promises upon the faith of which they had been elected, and 
proceed at once to the passage of bills which should be effectual in pro- 
ducing a revenue adequate to the public exigencies. ‘They, however, con- 
tented themselves with relying upon their calculation, and protesting that 
they had done all that was necessary, It may be appropriately stated he re, 
that at the very next session of the legislature the allegations of Mr. 
Thomas with regard to the insufliciency of the whig revenue laws, were 
abundantly sustained. Governor Pratt, (to whom too much praise can 
searcely be awarded for his administration of the financial affairs of M: ary 
land, at this fearful crisis,) told them in his inaugural address that they 
had failed to sustain the public faith, and advised a series of measures for 
raising additional revenue, which they forthwith enacted into laws, 

At the same session, Mr. Thomas again advocated measures for the 
completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, regarding it as more pecu- 
liarly a financial measure than before. Finding that the anxie ty of the 
whigs for suecess in the next gubernatorial election, and their fear of 
h: warding their chances, had completely paralyzed their state faith ener- 
gies, and that no renovating measure was to be expected from them at 
that session, within the last two or three days of the session Mr. ‘Thomas 
introduced a bill providing for an exchange of the stocks of the state in 
her internal improvement companies, for state bonds, 

Out of this grew the charge of “repudiation,” made against Mr. 
Thomas, when a candidate for the office of governor,—a charge which it 
will be easily seen, it was necessary for the whigs to make in order to 
cover up their own dereliction, whic h he had so successfully and fearlessly 
exposed, The charge, however, was not and could not be wee 
as will be seen from the accompanying circumstances. The stocks, 
true, were at a very low point, but the bonds were in the hands of os 
who had purchased them at prices ranging from $40 to $60, and the 
exchange would have worked no injury even at that time. Indeed, sub- 
sequent events go far to show, that no injury would have resulted to any 
one, if the bill had become a law ; except that the capitalists who held the 
bonds and received the stocks in exchange for them, would have had to 
expend their monéy in the completion of the works in order to save them- 
selves, instead of lending it to others to effect the same object. Then, as 
avowed and as shown by the late period at which the bill was introduced, 
the object of its author was rather to show up to the people the true state 
of things, than to effect its passage, which indeed could not have been 
re sasonably expected. Besides, at the same session, Mr. Thomas had 
warmly opposed the law for the sale of coupons belonging to the Sinking 
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Fund, upon the ground, that the state could not rightfully by her own 
act depreciate her own securities, witha view to profit by purchasing them 
herself at depreciated prices, and that such a measure would be anything 
but good faith to her creditors. and calculated to deceive her pe ople 

He was again upon the ticket for the legislature in 1844, but the great 
popularity of Mr, Clay in Maryland, and the desperate exertions of the 
whigs, occasioned the defeat of the whole ticket in Talbot ( ounty. Mr. 
Thomas was himself defeated by IS votes: 

In 1845, he was again nominated and elected to the House of Delegates. 
The great question of the session was that of conventional reform, As 
usual he supported the measure of reform by convention with great 
warmth, and discussed it at length, in a speech which infuse d fresh hopes 
into the bosoms of its friends, and gained for himself a high rank as a 
parliamentary ‘orator and debater. 

‘This session of the state legislature closed his legislative career. He 
was about to be called to a higher and more responsible post than the 
people of his state had yet bestowed npon him, and one far more difficult 
to obtain. In all parts of the state his name had been spoken of in con- 
nection with the office of governor, at the election to take place in Octo- 
ber, 1847. 

As soon as he became aware of the serious intention of the party to 
make him their candidate for this high office, he acquiesced with his accus- 
tomed readiness to serve them, but declined doing anything whatever 
which could be construed inte an effort to obtain the nomination, believing 
as he then and has since avowed, that it was a high honour if obtained 
without solicitation, but worthless if procured by asking or by any 
attempt to forestall the opinion of the party, 

Under these circumstances, he received the nomination and accepted 
it; canvassed the whole state, defended himself and party against the 


5 


charge of * ere *which was everywhere made by thi oposite par- 
ty, and was elected by a larger majority than either of his predecessors 
had received. Mr. Thomas did not fail to avail himself of the oppor- 


tunity presented by the gubernatorial campaign, to discuss the measure 


of conventional reform, with which he has been during his whole career 
thoroughly identified, It is believed that his earnest and eloquent advo- 
cacy of that cause in all parts of the state, contributed materially to its 


SUCCESS, 
It is not proposed to attempt even a sketch of the administration of 
Ilis ina 


if 


Governor Thomas: the limits of the present notice forbid 
gural address, delivered on the 3d of January, 1848, before the two Hous 

of the Legislature, in Annapolis, and a large concourse of « isinen ns, elicited 
much and deserved admiration. It contains a lucid and learned argument 


in favor of conventional reform, in which the errors and absurdities of 
the present Seve nty years old constitution of Mary land, are strikn giy set 
forth. the enormous patronage of its executive, - great cost of its 
judiciary, and the utter absurdity of the position that the people in pre 


sc ribing the mode in which the constitution should be amended or chai ged 
by the legislature, had parted with their own right to alter, change, or 
abolish the instrument at their pleasure. 

His message to the legislature, at their December session of 1849, is 
also an admirable state paper, remarkable for the excellence of its sty le, 
its methodical arrangement, and the perspecuity of its detail. 

In it he displays the most perfect unde rstanding of the complicated 
financial affairs of Maryland. With justifiable pride, he exhibits the results 
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of a wise system of revenue laws faithfully administered, shows a balance in 
the treasury after meeting all engagements of nearly $500,000, and predicts 
the payment of the whole ‘de bt in thirteen years, but de ‘clines recommending 
any reduction of the taxes. It is due to Governor Thomas, that the rea- 
sons upon which this advice is given to the legislature should be set forth 

his own words, “The right of a community to incur any pecuniary 
liability binding the property of its citizens, implies the corresponding 
duty of providing the ways and means for its extinguishment, within a 
reasonable time. No one race of men is possessed of the moral power to 
entail upon its successors the pay ment of'a debt, created for its own supposed 
advantage, or by reason of its own reckless improvidence. The existing 
debt of the State of M: aryland, has been contracted with the consent, or 
recognised as binding by the acts of the present generation, and whether 
the one or the other, upon the same gener: ation is devoted the high moral 
obligation of relieving posterity of its burden.” Upon the slavery ques- 
tion, transmitting the resolutions of m: ny states, he says: “ Non-inter- 
vention is all the south has ever asked, and however reasonable the re quest, 
it has been more than once boldly, if not indignantly refused ;” and he 
advised the legislature, “to make the solemn declaration in advance, of 
the unalterable determination of this state, in case of the passage of the 
‘Wilmot Proviso, or any similar scheme, to make common cause with 
the south and resist to the end so palpable a violation of her right.” In 
conclusion, he says, “upon the Governor of Maryland is devolved pecu- 
liarly and exclusively, the execution and enforcement of the system of 
revenue, enacted for the redemption of publie debt, and whether the com- 
plicated character of these laws, the revenue which they produce, or the 
number of agents charged with its collection and payment, is adverted to, 
it may well be inferred that so far from a sinecure, the executive office is 
one of ceaseless labor, anxiety and care,” 

The condition of the finances of Maryland show abundantly that these 
duties have been zealously and faithfully performed by the present execu- 
tive. The duties of the executive of Maryland, under our present unwise 
constitution are onerous in the extreme. ‘There is no board of public 
works, no bureau of accounts, all devolves upon the executive. The 
distribution of an enormous patronage is a perpetual snare to his feet. 
Truly has it been said, that he who confers an appointment sought by 
many, makes all but one disappointed, and that one ungrateful. Hi: appy 
the man who steers his barque safely through an ocean so vexed, and 
turbulent ; who does his duty fearle ssl} and well, and is rewarded by the 
cheers of his friends and the respect of his enemies, For sucha one, there 
is but one better reward, the approving voice of his own conscienee. 

In person, Governor Thomas is of medium size and tolerably robust. 
His movements are rapid and graceful. The portrait accompanying this 
sketch gives an accurate resemblance of his face and features ina state of 
rest, but like most portraits, fails to convey an idea of the same face when 
illumined by the spirit within. His manners are cordial, frank, and affa- 
ble ; his sty le of speaking is unusually felicitious, 

Governor Thomas will be forty years old when the term of his present 
office expires. In the prime of life, and possessing the confidence and 
affections of the people of his state, it is to be presumed that he is destined 
at no very remote period to play out the part which he has commenced, 
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Durine the month money has been very abundant, with falling rates in 
almost all the Atlantic cities. The importations of goods have been large ; 
and the consequent demand for exchange, considerably aided by a demand for 
silver for the continent, independent of the ordinary operations of commercial 
balances. The exports of stocks have also been very considerable, amounting, 
as indicated on the transfer books at Washington, from their opening, January 
Ist to the close, June 1st, for dividends of July 1st, to four millions. In addition 
to this, considerable amounts of coupon stocks, and also of company securities 
have been sent abroad, probably to the full extentof $10,000,000 in the 6 months. 
The demand for these securities continues unabated ; and the result of releasing 









so large an amount of American capital at high prices from their investments, 





hus tended to increase the abundance here, without inducing, as yet, any mate- 






rial speculation. Three important financial operations have taken place, indi- 
cating, in their results, the abundance of money. The Erie Railroad proposed 
to issue, for the completion of the road to Lake Erie, $3,500,000 Income Bonds— 
so called from the net income of the road being pledged to the payment of princi- 
pal and interest of the bonds, which are payable after five years, and bear 7 per 
cent. The contractors took $1,000,000 of the bonds at par, and the bids for the 
remainder reached $6,412,000, ranging from 89 to 91—and the whole amount, 
$25,00,000, was awarded to bidders over 90. The state of Ohio, also, in order 
to meet stocks falling due, proposed bids for $2,600,000, of five and six per 
cent. stocks, and the bids amounted to $3,100,000, of which the following was 










awarded :— 







ACCEPTED BIDS FOR THE OHIO STATE LOAN. 










Six per Cent. Stocks of 1875. 





















$10,000... ..$15 26 prem ee J. P. Hamilton, $200,000. .$11 81 prem A. Belmont and others. 
10,000... 15 64 “ “ 125,000... 11 G8 “ ” 
5.000. .... 57 “ “ “ we ETS, is 
5,000..... 1483 “ L. & E. De Coppet. | $1,610,000 
17,000..... 1403 “ naeeannean 
13,000..... 13 63 “ “ “ 
12,000,.... 1277 « “ a“ Five per Cent. Stock of 1865. 
13,000..... 2 33 . e $200,000... 0 28 prem...A. Belmont and others. 
200,000..... 1403 “ A. - Belmout and others. 200,000... O73 a ss 
200,000,.... 13 81 “ “ | 200,000.. 158 “ “ “ 
200,000,.... 13 58 “ “ “ 20,000... 188 “ “ 
200,000,.... 13 08 . “ | 185,000... 204 « “ * 
200,000... . 1221 “* se os | ee 
200,000,.... 12 38 “* " ° $925,000 








All but $25,000 of the bids accepted were for foreign account. The $1,610,- 
000 six per cent. loan, is redeemable at the pleasure of the state, after the 





year 1875—interest payable semi-annually in the city of New-York. The 
$1,000,000 five per cent. loan is redeemable at the pleasure of the state, after 






the year 1865—interest payable semi-annually in the city of New-York. 

The proceeds of these loans are applicable to the rede smption of similar 
amounts falling due after December 31st, and until that time the larger propor- 
tion remains at five per cent. interest on the stocks, as collateral. That isto 
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of a wise system of revenue laws faithfully administered, shows a balance in 
the treasury after meeting all engagements of nearly $500, 000, and predicts 
the pay ment of the whole debt in thirteen years, but declines recommending 
any reduction of the taxes. It is due to Governor Thomas, that the rea- 
sons upon which this advice is given to the legislature should be set forth 
in his own words. “The right of a community to ineur any pecuniary 
liability binding the property of its citizens, implies the corresponding 
duty of prov iding the ways and means for its extinguishment, within a 
reasonable time. No one race of men is possessed of the moral power to 
entail upon its successors the payment of a debt, created for its own supposed 
advantage, or by reason of its own reckless improvide nee. The existing 
debt of the State of Maryland, has been contracted with the consent, or 
recognised as binding by the acts of the present generation, and whether 

the one or the other, upon the same generation is devoted the high moral 
obligation of relieving posterity of its burden.” Upon the slavery ques- 
tion, transmitting the resolutions of many states, he says: ‘“ Non-inter- 
vention is all the south has ever asked, and however reasonable the request, 
it has been more than once boldly, if not indignantly refused ;” and he 
advised the legislature, “to make the solemn declaration in advance, of 
the unalterable de termination of this state, in case of the passage of the 
‘Wilmot Proviso, or any similar scheme, to make common cause with 
the south and resist to the end so palpable a violation of her right.” In 
conclusion, he says, “ upon the Governor of Maryland is devolved pecu- 
liarly and exclusively, the execution and enforcement of the system of 
revenue, enacted for the redemption of public debt, and whether the com- 
plicated character of these laws, the revenue which they produce, or the 
number of agents charged with its collection and payment, is adverted to, 
it may well be inferred that so far from a sinecure, the executive office is 
one of ceaseless labor, anxiety and care.” 

The condition of the finances of Maryland show abundantly that these 
duties have been zealously and faithfully performed by the present execu- 
tive. The duties of the executive of Maryland, under our present unwise 
constitution are onerous in the extreme. There is no board of public 
works, no bureau of accounts, all devolves upon the executive. The 
distribution of an enormous patronage is a perpetual snare to his feet. 
Truly has it been said, that he who confers an appointment sought by 
many, makes all but one disappointed, and that one ungrateful. Happy 
the man who steers his barque safely through an ocean so vexed, and 
turbulent ; who does his duty fe arlessly and well, and is rewarded by the 
cheers of his friends and the respect of his enemies. For such a one, there 
is but one better reward, the approving voice of his own conscience. 

In person, Governor Thomas is of medium size and tolerably robust. 
His movements are rapid and graceful. The portrait accompanying this 
sketch gives an accurate resemblance of his face and features ina state of 
rest, but like most portraits, fails to convey an idea of the same face when 
illumined by the spirit within. His manners are cordial, frank, and afta- 
ble ; his style of speaking is unusually felicitious, 

Governor Thomas will be forty years old when the term of his present 
office expires. In the prime of life, and possessing the confidence and 
affections of the people of his state, it is to be presumed that he is destined 


at no very remote period to play out the part which he has commenced, 
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Durine the month money has been very abundant, with falling rates in 
almost all the Atlantic cities. The importations of goods have been large ; 
and the consequent demand for exchange, considerably aided by a demand for 
silver for the continent, independent of the ordinary operations of commercial 
balances. The exports of stocks have also been very considerable, amounting, 
as indicated on the transfer books at Washington, from their opening, January 
1st to the close, June 1st, for dividends of July 1st, to four millions. In addition 
to this, considerable amounts of coupon stocks, and also of company securities 
have been sent abroad, probably to the full extentof $10,000,000 in the 6 months. 
The demand for these securities continues unabated ; and the result of releasing 
so large an amount of American capital at high prices from their investments, 
hus tended to increase the abundance here, without inducing, as yet, any mate- 
rial speculation. Three important financial operations have taken place, indi- 
cating, in their results, the abundance of money. The Erie Railroad proposed 
to issue, for the completion of the road to Lake Erie, $3,500,000 Income Bonds— 
so called from the net income of the road being pledged to the payment of princi- 
pal and interest of the bonds, which are payable after five years, and bear 7 per 
cent. The contractors took $1,000,000 of the bonds at par, and the bids for the: 
remainder reached $6,412,000, ranging from 89 to 91—and_ the whole amount, 

25,00,000, was awarded to bidders over 90. The state of Ohio, also, in order 
to meet stocks falling due, proposed bids for $2,600,000, of five and six per 
cent. stocks, and the bids amounted to $3,100,000, of which the following was 


awarded :— 
ACCEPTED BIDS FOR THE OHIO STATE LOAN. 


Siz per Cent. Stocks of 1875. 











$10,000.....$15 26 prem..... J. P. Hamilton. | $200,000..$11 81 prem...A. Belmont and others. 
10,000..... 15 64 “ “ } 125,000.. 11 08 “ * - 
5,000..... ib. * - = | aor 
5,000..... 1483 “ L. & E. De Coppet. | $1,610,000 
17,000..... 1403 “ i - | am 
13,000... .. 13 63“ “ “ | 
12,000,.... 12 77 “ “ “ Five per Cent. Stock of 1865. 
13,000..... 3.3 “ a * | $200,000.. 0 28 prem...A. Belmont and others. 
200,000,.... 1403 “ A.Belmoutandothers.| 200,000... 078 “ 9 = 
200,000, .... 1381 “ S 7 | 200,000.. 158 “ - = 
200,000... .. 1358 “ “ “ } 200,000.. 188 “ “ 
200,000... .. 13 08 “ “ “ 185,000.. 204 « “ “ 
200,000.... 1281 “ = - | —— 
200,000,.... 12 38 “* * * $925,000 


All but $25,000 of the bids accepted were for foreign account. The $1,610,- 
000 six per cent. loan, is redeemable at the pleasure of the state, after the 
year 1875~—interest payable semi-annually in the city of New-York. The 
$1,000,000 five per cent. loan is redeemable at the pleasure of the state, after 
the year 1865—interest payable semi-annually in the city of New-York. 

The proceeds of these loans are applicable to the redemption of similar 
amounts falling due after December 31st, and until that time the larger propor- 
tion remains at five per cent. interest on the stocks, as collateral. That is to 
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say, the state loans $2,500,000 at five per cent. on its own stocks, with a mar- 
gin of five per cent. from the face. This indicates the abundance of money. 

The state of Pennsylvania, in order to meet $3,500,000 of five per cent. 
loans falling due, and which are subject to taxation, issues proposals for that 
sum in a four per cent. stock, not subject to taxation. 

Among the evidences of general prosperity, which on all sides indicate the 
beneficent operation of those democratic principles, that were established in the 
administration that gave place to the Galphin dynasty, are to be reckoned the 
revenues on public works. These afford an index as well to the quantities of 
produce and goods transported or interchanged between agriculturists, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, as to the increasing number of persons, who, either by 
business or pleasure, are induced to spend some portion of their earnings in 
locomotion. For the purpose of observing the progress of business in this 
respect, we have compiled from official returns the receipts of the leading public 
works, as well canals as railroads, for consecutive years, and the results are as 
follows :— 


REVENUES OF LEADING PUBLIC WORKS. 

















1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Ohio Canals......- Si cctceten MOBIOIR.. <5 QRO5 B19. cc cac $785,882..... .$713,173 
New-York Canals...........- °2.756,106..<< 3,635,381..... .3,252,212.....3,266,226 
Pennsylvania “ ..... iedains AGE cdas ak Roe kinene -1,587 ,995.....1,633,277 
Total Canals. ......... ovens SEO SOE acon ott Oo Oe apes as 5,626,089.... .5,612.676 
New-York Railroads.......... 2,315,078.... .3.166,340.... .3,724,470.... . 4.989.905 
Massachusetts “ .......... 3,940,504. ....5,210 081.....: Dy 651. 884.... .6,118,214 
Philadelp’a & Baltim’e Railroad .. 568, eee | ee Sl! 627,904 
teading, &c., Railroad........ 1,900,115.... .2,002,945.... 1,692,555 .... . 1,933,590 
Silihecee & Ohio Railroad...... 797,064.....1,101,936.....1,213,664.... .1,241.705 
Georgia Railroad...........-... 400,935...... 383,863.......582,014....... 626,813 
Macon and Western Railroad....128,430...... O07 766... 335: 161,569.......198 517 
South Carolina Railroad......... 589,081....... 7 RO ANG sae 800,073.......892,403 
Litlte Miami Railroad..........-. 116,052 .......221,139.......280,085.......921.398 
Michigan Central Railroad..... .. 277, 478 ere BT SOG 8 ss STO PGi ms 600,986 
Ww ilmin; gton & Roanoke Railroad .317,822.......331,480......-317,459..... ..310,397 
Tota] Railroads.......... $11,343,114....14,274,282....15,435,856.... 17,161,132 
NE COMME, cca ckonseniets 15,908,499....20,010,176....21,061,945....22,773,808 


Thus, as indicated by freights and passages on public works, the internal 
business of the country has in four years increased 40 per cent., or 10 per cent. 
per annum since the present tariff came into operation. This proportion was, 
however, greater than appears from the figures, because the rates of travel on 
many of the works were considerably reduced. 

It is to be observed that the canals, the revenues of which are derived mostly 
from freights, swelled to a very high figure in 1847, from the extraordinary de- 
mand for produce in that year, and on the New-York and Ohio canals the figure 
of that year has not again been reached. A consequence of the large sales of 
that year may be traced in the enhanced revenues of the railroads, which are 
to a greater extent derived from passenger traftic. Thus,in Massachusetts, the 
revenue from freights rose from $2,307,681 in 1847 to $2,615,577 in 1849: 
while from passengers it rose from $2,650,513 to $3,234,136. In all sections of 
the Union where different interests reflect upon the railroads, the general results 
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are the same. The Michigan and Ohio roads show the progress of business in 
farming districts; the Georgia and South Carolina roads that of the cotton dis- 
tricts; the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New-York roads that of the trading 
interests; while those of Massachusetts reflect more particularly the develop- 
ment of manufacturing resources; and these latter have not prospered the least. 
The amount of capital now invested in those of Massachusetts is $51,801,126, 
having increased twenty millions in four years, and nows pays an aggregate 
average profit of six per cent. from the net earnings of the works—a fact which 
does not indicate any very speedy revulsion like that which has overtaken the 
railroads of England. It appears that the produce and business of certain sec- 
tions paid to capital invested in transportation $6,800,000 more money in 1849 
than in 1846; and this at reduced charges, and without embracing freights on 
the canals. There must have been enhanced industry, and more abundant 
production, to have effected so large an apparent payment. As far as returns 
have been made for the present year, there has been an increase over the 
figures for 1850. 


The imports at the port of New-York have been, as seenin the official table 
which we recently published, lar ge,and this continues to be the case as compared 
with last year. Since the first of May, the imports, according to our weekly 
returns, have been as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS—PORT OF NEW-YORK. 





Wool. Cotton. Silk. Flax. Mis, Total. 1249, 
Bee S.cccced 58,476... .67,959.... .44.864...51,133...11,575.... 234,067 .. .303,952 
© S0ivcs Ree eee aw ie 38.783 are 308,791. ..91, 079... -29,655....691,411.. .580,856 
SY ie was 150.319 ..125,314.... 197,932... _66,760....9.267 Sian $4 918,592 .. .282,332 
| Rees 302,834..177,885.... 174,588 ..127,446....6,300....789,009.. . 158,368 
a eae ee i "190.504... 149.897 ....269.591.. .80:392.....7'300....637 ,735..-184,479 
June 7......288,205..157,243....323,387 .. .91,059.. .21,970....944,694. ..310,026 
oY. EM wawers 203.402..148,680....147.818.. .65,389.. .38,730....703.539.. .373.913 
S. 21 ccemect? Bol secon? «so. 101,669.. .42,531.... 4896..... 200,077... .380. 3 


es —-— - _———— —_—-—— - —— eeeeemeeae a 


Tetal.... .$1,376,551 993,008 1,838,122 507,743 129,625 4,834,864 2,574,846 


This is a very large increase in the supplies of goods, mostly in silks; and it 
is wonderful that, under the operation of a tariff so high as that which is now 
imposed, quantities so great can find sale in competition with those of our pro- 
ductions. The fact is apparent in the large quantities of raw material taken by 
manufacturers, and the present firmness not only of domestic but imported 
goods, under these large supplies of the latter, added to the rapid increase of 
southern and western factories, that a very considerable demand for goods ex- 
ists in the country at large, and much in excess of last year. The abundance of 
the capital, and the stimulus recently given to the adop ‘tion of steam power, 
have combined to multiply factories in every locality. Two new factories are 
announced in Georgia, of 5000 spindles each—the one in Campbell county, 


just completed, and the other in Cobb county, just commenced. These south- 


ern works not only take supplies of cotton directly from plantations, but cur- 
tail to the extent of their operations the market for corresponding eastern and 
northern goods, without conflicting much with the finer descriptions imported. 
The prices which this year have been obtained for cotton have put into the 
hands of the south the means of entering the field of manufacturing. In order 
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to compare the rise in the value of the cotton crop, we shall take the number 
of bales exported from the United States, and the average prices monthly in 
New York—these showing generally the average value of the whole export - 


COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE U. STATES, SEPT. 1 TO JULY 1. 














1849. 1850 
Bales. Prices. Value. Bales. Prices. Value. 
To Jan. 1. 483,793....6$a74-.... .13,570,600....362,335.....- be) 16,662,810 
January ...179,307..-. 74a8 .........5,460,168.... 145,572..... 13 al34........7,716,316 
February..208,690....74 184......8,009,390....129,166..... 124a134.... ...6,742,636 
March.... 360,353 ....74a8...... 10,810,590....211,729.... 154a132...... 10,904,043 
April.... -293,168....74a8.......8,795,010.... 159,806.... 128a133.......8,314,592 
May....- 203,400... .79a04.......9,550,712.... 120,220.... 12§a13%.... .. .6,689,660 
June..--- 243,398....84a94.......8,438,980....*79,282....13 al3g.... ....4,226,237 
Sa Si 9,117 210. 2.22... e202 $61,655,430... 01,214,000... cece 2000 0$61,256,294 


Total 748. 1,645,895....-.......51,876,069 
* June 1 to 14. 


The accuracy of this mode of estimate is tested in the fact that the exports for 
1848 and 1849 were $51,876,069 and $64,€55,430 each for ten months. The 
official value of the whole year 1849 was $66,396,967. It will be observed 
also, that the exports for June, 1849, embraced the whole month, while for this 
year it is only half the month. Ifthe exports for the last half of the month 
equal those of the first half, then the value of cotton exported this year, since 
September 1st, will have exceeded by nearly $1,000,000 the value of the large 
crop of 1849, and by $14,000,000 that of 1848. The supply of bills from this 
source this year is quite equal for the month to that derived from the same 
source last year, and exceeds by nearly 3,000,000 that of 1848. It is also to 
be considered that the stock now in the portsis 404,000 bales, worth $21,412,000 
against 289,000 bales, worth $10,115,000, last year; that is to say, there is a 
value of 114 millions more on handf!this year than last, and this is equal to cash. 
Under all these circumstances the Southern interests are prosperous. They 
have obtained more money for much less cotton, or they have obtained an ayer- 
age $52 per bale this year against $30 last year. The whole receipts stands 
as follows: 


Rate. Value. 
Bent tte Juhe 15; 1S00 <a. 6 6.cs no os DRIER S BIO 000... 6.5. 5 dO. cccccee $78,300,000 
Bept; bto Jane 15; 1860.66.60 c< ccicsice 505k BIZ 000: Ccicicnue s Dives ade 100,984,000 





SOND o5'a vce nd ancadeee ns ka ni dva aden waded: 
POPONG ss cas Sons cdeandeeecee Laininghosdanncdwany 22,684,000 


That is to say, for 668,000 bales less cotton they have had $22,684,000 more 
money. Those large planters, therefore, whose crop was nearly an average, 
have had a most prosperous year; and the south, asa whole, has had less 
expense of bale rope and bagging, freight, transportation, &c., for the same 
value of sales. ‘lhis has given them considerable means, not only for the pur- 


chase of goods, but for the establishment of factories ; and this latter fact will 
exert its influence in another year. 








~~ 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


—  ————— 


SENATORIAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue clear-sighted, sagacious and patriotic course pursued by Senator Dick- 
inson, as the representative of the great State of New-York in the National 
Senate, under the trying circumstances in which the democracy and the country 
has been placed, through the attempt of a few individuals to introduce sectional 
questions for selfish purposes, has won the admiration and respect of all parties. 
And, while the Whig Common Council were constrained to bow to public 
opinion and tender the great statesman civic honors and the hospitalities of the 
city for his services in relation to the establishment of a mint, his fellow-citizens, 
the democracy of the county, held a festival at Tammany-Hall, to testify their 
sense of his distinguished services in the cause of the Union and human rights. 
On the appointed evening, June 17th, the honored guest entered the dining-room, 
leaning on the arm of Charles O’Conor, Esq., the President. 

The Vice-Presidents were John D. Van Buren, Royal Phelps, and John A. 
Lott, Esqs., and General Ward. 

The guests numbered some two hundred, being all that could obtain tickets. 
Including among them Ex-Senator Stewart, of Maryland; the Hon. John 
McKeon, District-Attorney ; Edw. Sandford, Esq.; Robert McLane, Esq., of 
Baltimore; Hon. Samuel Beardsley; Judge Barton, of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Benjamin Brandreth; Hon. A. Birdsell; Ex-Mayors Lawrence, Mickle, and 
Morris; Ex-Alderman Stoneall; F. B. Cutting, Esq.; George Law, Esq. ; 
Mr. MeMurray, and other distinguished democrats. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, the President of the evening, Mr. Chas. 
O’Conor, rapped to order, and proposed the first of the regular toasts, which 
was :— 

‘The Union—Conciliation called it into being; simple and even-handed 
justice will preserve it forever.” 

Mr. O’Conor proceeded to express, briefly and eloquently, the sentiments 
entertained by the democracy of the State for the distinguished guest, whose 
course rising above faction, had so eminently illustrated the genius of the Union. 


‘Qn the other hand, we have (said he,) seen the democrats, whom we have 
been accustomed to revere, to whom our hopes have been given during a quar- 
ter of a century, (I don’t speak of one man, I speak of many,) I say we have 
seen the democracy—the sworn public officers who pledged their oath to sup- 
port the Constitution—we have seen the fanaticial free-soilers, devoted to the 

establishment of dogmas which would destroy all harmony as well as the Con- 
stitution, since they violated all principle. Among the patriots who have been 
most distinguished in supporting the compromise of the Constitution, was the 
illustrious representative of New-York, whose vote at all times, and at every 
step of the question, has been true to the Constitution, true to the South, and 
faithful to the North, as a just representative of the great State of New-York.” 


Mr. Dickinson responded in a speech of great power—listened to with the 
liveliest interest—clearly demonstrating that the principles of self-government 
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whether applied to California or New-York, is the true basis of human liberty. 
The speech struck that chord of the democratic heart which ever responds to a 
sound principle; and the impression that New-York in the person of Mr. Dick- 
inson is worthily represented in the United States Senate, was general. 





SENATOR ELMORE. 


Sours Caroxina has been peculiarly unfortunate in the loss of eminent 
men, who represent her state sovereignty in the national councils. The death 
of the immortal Calhoun, on the 31st March, 1850, was followed by the ap- 
pointment of the Hon. Franklin H. Elmore, to fill the vacancy. His creden- 
tials were presented on the 17th April, but his career only reached the 27th 
May, when he died at Washington, at the age of 60 years. 

The Hon. Franklin H. Elmore was a native of South Carolina, and for a 
number of years past has been one of her most prominent politicians—a man 
of gigantic intellect, he possessed all the elements necessary to a great statesman. 
He was twice elected to Congress from the Charleston district of his native 
state, but in 1842 retired, with a determination to enter no more into public life. 
He was soon, however, called to the presidency of the Bank of South Carolina, 
to the interests of which he has since been most devoted. Upon the election of 
Mr. Van Buren to the Presidency, he was tendered the appointment of Minis- 
ter to England, but declined, preferring a more private life. The same post 
was tendered him by Mr. Polk; but he again refused to accept. Mr. E. was 
aman of great personal popularity, and the legislature of his state, in 1848, 
elected him to the Senate of the United States, the news of which election he 
received about a week after it was made. He immediately repaired to Co- 
lumbia, where the legislature was in session, and tendered his declination, posi- 
tively refusing to take his attention from the duties of president of the bank ; 
which he continued sedulously to discharge, until on the death of Mr. Calhoun, 
he was called upon by the Governor of South Carolina, to supply the vacancy in 
the United States Senate. This appointment he accepted, upon the condition 
that he should not be expected to accept and serve anotherterm. In the do- 
mestic relations of life, Mr. Elmore was a kind husband, an affectionate father, 
and a firm friend. He was the intimate friend, and enjoyed the full confidence 
of his predecessor in the Senate. He married, in early life, a sister of the late 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, who survives him, with eleven children. 

iecatiallticacini 
Hunearian InpErENDENCE.—Speech of the Hon. Alexander W. Buel, of 
Michigan, delivered in the House of Representatives, Feb. 20, 1850. 
The great problem of self-government as respects the Caucasian race, has 


been satisfactorily solved in the United States, and the steady light shed from 
our conspicuous and refulgent institutions, is penetrating the thick gloom of 


despotic affinities in Europe and like the fire which guided God’s chosen people 
through the wilderness, leads the aspirations of expectant Europe towards their 
rightful inheritance of liberty. Bound about as those people are with the force, 
wiles, and wickedness of aristocratic oppressors, their struggles are more ardu- 
ous and more hopeless than were those of our revolutionary sires in their dark- 
est days. While they cling, hopefully, to our example in the hour of their 
trial, they look at least if not for direct aid against a common enemy, for such 
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encouragement asexpressed sympathies may bestow—and these it is our obvious 
duty to proffer. A few noble hearts, whofeel for the great principles of freedom 
whenever they may be jeoparded, have recognized this duty, and boldly de- 
manded of the administration, why it has hesitated in the aid of Hungary to 
perform a duty which was promptly discharged in the case of France? The 
speech of Judge Buel most ably covers this ground, and eloquently sketches the 
geographical and political relations of the brave and intelligent Hungarians, to 
the rest of Europe, describing with great force and accuracy the gigantic exer- 
tions and skilful operations of the immortal Kossuth, not only on behalf of 
his own countrymen, but for the cause of freedom in Italy. He then, with be- 
coming sarcasm, remarks: 


“‘ Let us now, Mr. Chairman, turn from these scenes of triumph to ourselves, 
to the American Executive and Cabinet. What were they doing whilst Hun- 

gary was sending her money to Venice and preparing to march to the relief of 
that Re spublic ? What did they, or the President’s ‘agent in Europe’ do, 
whilst the Sultan—yes, the Sultun, was openly expressing his sympathies for 
Hungary? What did they do, whilst even the autocrat of Turkey was loudly 
protesting against the march of Russian troops through her territories to the 
conquest of Hungary? Nothing, nothing. No kind protest or recognition fell 
from their lips. With tomb-like silence they listened to the burning appeal of 
Hungary, whilst the grave of Washington spoke louder than his t1vine MODEL. 
The voice of the dead was heard even above that of the living. 

“Sir, we look in vain, in vain about us, for some evidence of a sincere, heart- 
felt and practical sympathy of the Administration, towards unhappy Hungary; 
and we are constrained to say, that in neglecting to recognize Hungary as 
a de facto government, at the period of her triumph over Austria, the President 
and his Cabinet departed from the settled policy of the country, ‘ disappointed 
the friends of freedom, and did violence to the sympathies and wishes of the 
American people.’ The war, then, must go on: and it must go on, not merely 
for the sake of Hungary, but for the sake of order in Poland, order in Ge rmany, 
order in Italy, and order i in Europe. 

‘«« Now we have reached that point, when the aid of willing Russia was in- 
voked, and she precipitated upon Hungary her Cossack legions to the number 
of 200,000, thus bringing into the field an army of 400,000 men. And for what ? 
To prevent a revolution in Hungary? No, sir, to overthrow one already con- 
summated ; to undo that which had been already done. The real question was 
between Hungary and Austria, Did not the prayer of Austria for Russia help 
admit, as against herself, the triumph of Hungary, and her ability to maintain 
her independence ? Did not the intervention of Russia with so mighty an army 
admit it, as against Austria? And should the American Executive have 
hesitated to admit, what had been thus admitted by Russia and even Austria 
herself ? 

“It mattered not, sir, in my opinion, what might be the result of the Russian 
invasion. It was not a question whether Hungary be independent of Russia, 
or whether she was able to maintain herself against the countless legions of the 
Czar. In such a struggle she might fall; yet the Executive should have hoped 
on to the end, well knowing that the voice of history utters a warning in the 
ears of the oppressor ; end that there are times and circumstances which may 
give birth to * one of those desperate struggles,’ in which a just Providence 
yields not ‘ the race to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;’ well knowing, 
that if history points to her Cheronea, she points also to her Thermopylae; if 
she points to the gloomy banks of the Delaware, she points also to Bunker's 
Hill; if she points to the dark omens of the past, she points to the bright omens 
of the future. 

The Executive, then, should have done his duty. He should have spoken 
the truth boldly. He shonid have done what Russia had done before bim— 
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acknowledge the valor, the power, the independence of Hungary, and her ability 
to maintain it as against Austria. The kings and princes of the earth might 
have dissented from him, but their struggling and oppressed millions would 
have hailed it with joy. Our principles would have justified it ; our consciences 
would have approved it. The blood of our revolution would have approved 
it, and liberty would have breathed more freely throughout the world.” 


He analyses, with great perspicuity, the flimsy pretext of the President’s 
message, that he waited until Hungary could prove her ability to maintain her 
government permanently, before recognizing it. We would probably come the 
‘day after never,” with “ the rest of mankind,” when “ all the world” is dead 
to recognize the government. But Judge Buel asks why so scrupulous a gov- 
ernment permitted its minister to recognize the French Republic on the third 
day of its existence? We regret that our space will not permit more copious 
extracts from the very excellent speech of Judge Buel, but must refer our read- 
ers to the document itself. 


A 
UNITED STATES SENATE—YEAS AND NAYS. 


The following are the leading questions on which the yeas and nays were 
taken in the Senate, showing the state of parties. The numbers of the ques- 
tions, as stated, refer to the columns of votes in the table ; and the vote offeach 
member is expressed by Y for yea, and N for nay. The House votes will 
appear in the next number. 

1. A resolution being offered to the effect, that Father Theobold Matthew 
be permited to sit within the bar of the Senate, was carried—yeas, 33; 
nays, 18. 

2. On motion of Mr. Douglass, the Memorial and Constitution of Deseret, 
were referred to the Committee on Territories—30 to 20. 

3. Mr. Douglass moved, that the bill to provide for the organization of the 
territorial governments of California, Deseret, and New-Mexico, and to enable 
the people of Jacinto, with the consent of the State of Texas, to form a Con- 
stitution and State Government, and for the admission of such state into the 
Union, upon an equal footing with the original states, in all respects what- 
soever, be referred to the Committee on Territories was agreed to—yeas, 25; 
nays, 22. 

4. A resolution, presented by Mr. Clemens, requesting the President to in- 
form the Senate if any person, and who, has been appointed Governor of Cali- 
fornia? Also, whether any agent has been appointed, with instructions to or- 
ganize a State Government for that territory? Who fixed the qualifications of 
the voters? and what they were? Under what law elections were held? 
Whether any census of the territory has been taken? What instructions were 
issued to an agent or governor? Whether any similar steps have been taken in 
relation to New-Mexico? And on what ground he states in his message, that 
the people of New-Mexico will soon ask for admission into the Union? Was 
passed—48 to 3. 

5. Mr. Hale presented a memorial from the Society of Friends, asking that 
no state should be admitted into the Union, or territory erected, in which 
slavery was not prohibited; which was laid on the table—25 to 21. 

6. Mr. Hale presented a memorial from citizens of Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, asking for a peaceful dissolution of the Union; the motion to receive 
the petition was rejected—651 to 3. 

7. Mr. Seward presented a petition from the citizens of Honesdale, Wayne 
county, Pennsylvania; which was read as follows : 
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** Petition for the establishment and protection of freedom in the Territories of the 
‘s United States. 
“© To the Congress of the United States: 

‘“* The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State of Pennsylvania, residing 
in Honesdale, in the county of Wayne, respectfully pray, that slavery, and the 
slave trade, may be expressly prohibited by an act of Congress, in all the Ter- 
ritories of the United States.” 

Mr. S. also presented the following; which was read : 

Petition to secure to alleged fugitives the right of trial by jury. 
** To the Congress of the United States: 

« The undersigned, citizens and electorsof the State of Pennsylvania, residing 
in Honesdale, in the county of Wayne, respectfully request, that provision 
may be made by law, that whenever a person shall be arrested as a fugitive 
slave, in any state other than that in which he is alleged to be held to service, 
he shall not be delivered to the claimant, or his agent, except on the finding of 
a jury, that he is the slave of the claimant.” 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, 

Mr. Hale called for the reading of the petitions, and they were read as above. 

The question being then taken, the yeas were 19, nays, 18. 

8. March 12.—Mr. Foote renewed the motion for the appointment of a se- 
lect committee, to whom to refer the plan of Mr. Bell for the settlement of the 
slavery question. ‘This plan, identical with the suggestions of Mr. Webster, 
embraces the following propositions :— 

1. To admit California, with suitable boundaries. 

2. To provide for the purchase of the disputed territory of Texas, to be given 
up to New- Mexico. 

3. To provide for the admission of two or three more slave states from 
Texas. 

4. To provide governments for the Territories, without any legislation what- 
ever on the subject of slavery. 

The resolution was carried—24 to 22. Of the Senators, 14 were absent. 

9. Mr. Seward, of New-York, having presented a petition for the enrolment 
of slaves in the militia, Mr. Clay moved that the prayer of the petitioner be re- 
jected. After some ineffectual attempts of Mr. Seward to excite debate upon 
the subject, the motion of Mr. Clay was carried—48 ayes, noes, none. 

10. Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, having moved to refer the resolutions of Mr. 
Bell, and also those of Mr. Clay, relative to the Territories and California, to 
a committee of thirteen; Mr. Benton moved the following amendment, which 
was lost—28 to 26. 

Provided, Nothing in this resolution shall be construed to authorize the com- 
mittee to take into consideration anything that relates to the admission of the 
State of California into the Union. 

11. The motion recurring upon Mr. Foote’s motion, Mr. Benton offered the 
following amendment, which was rejected—31 to 23. 

Provided, That nothing in these instructions shall be construed to authorize 
the said committee to take into consideration anything that relates to either of 
the four following subjects : 

1. The abolition of slavery within the states. 

2, The suppression of the slave trade between the states. 

3. The abolition of slavery within the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, and navy 
grounds of the United States. 

4. The abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

And provided, further, That said committee shall not take into consideration 
any questions relating to the subjects of domestic slavery in the United States, 
which shall not be specially referred to it by order of the Senate. 

12. Mr. Benton having again brought forward his defeated amendments, and 
finding them again rejected, moved to lay the whole subject on the table—lost, 
28 to 24. 

13. The pending question being upon Mr. Benton’s instructions to the com- 
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mittee, declaring that Congress had no power over slavery in the states, nor the 
internal slave trade ; and that Congress ought not to abolish slav ery in the Dis- 
trict, nor in the forts, arsenals and dock yards of the United States. 

Mr. Clay moved to amend this proposition, so as to read, 

Provided, That the Senate does not deem it necessary, and therefore de- 
clines to express, in advance, any opinion, or to give any instructions, either 
general or specific, for the guidance of the committee. 

2 _ was adopted—29 to 22. 

After some fifteen or twenty motions by Mr. Benton, which were all 
on ‘i down by about 10 to 28, the final question was taken upon the motion to 
refer Clay’s and Bell’s resolution to a Select Committee of 13, without instruc- 
tions, and adopted—yeas, 30, nays, 22. So the Compromise Committee 
was carried by a majority of 8. It consists of Henry Clay, of Ky., 
Chairman ; Lewis Cass, Mich. ; Jesse D. Bright, Ind. , § Samuel S. Phelps, Vt. ; 
William R. King, Ala. ; Solomon U. Downs, La.; John Bell, Tenn ; D. S. 
Dickinson, N. Y.; Daniel Webster, Mass. ; James Cooper, Penn. ; James M. 
Mason, Va.; Willie P. Mangum, N.C.; John’ M. Berrien, Ga. 

And they reported a bill. 

15. June 5.—Mr. Chase offered an amendment, that nothing in Mr. Davis’s 
amendment, which proposed that the territorial legislatures may pass laws for 
the protection of property of every kind that may be introduced into them, shall 
be construed so as to authorize the introduction of slave sry into the territories 
it was rejected by yeas, 25; and nays, 30. 

16. Mr. Jefferson Davis’sa mendment, which proposed to permit the territorial 
legislatures to pass such laws as may be necessary for the protection of pro- 
perty of every kind, which may have been, or may hereafter be, introduced in 
said te rritories, conformably to the constitution and laws of the United States; 

was rejected—yeas, 24 ; nays, 31. 

17. Mr. Seward moved to amend the thirty-eighth section of the compro- 
mise bill, by adding the provisions of the Wilmot proviso; rejected, by yeas, 
23, nays, 33. 

18. Mr. Berrien moved to amend the tenth section, so as to strike out 
the clause restricting the territorial legislatures from passing any law in respect 
to African slavery, “and substituting therefor, the words, “ in respect to the 
establishing or prohibiting ; ;? adopte ->l—yeas, 30, nays, 24. 

19. Mr. Walker moved toamend the section, by introducing a clause abolish- 
ing Peon servitude in the territories. 

‘Mr. Dickinson said he should vote against it, because it was calculated to em- 
barrass the bill; and the subject was one that should be left to the diseretion 
and intelligence of the legislatures of the territories; rejected—yeas, 20, 
nays 9 32. 

20. Mr. Baldwin moved to amend the 27th section, by adding the following : ** it 
being hereby intended to be dec lared, that the Mexican law, abolishing slave TY, 
shall c ontinue to be in force in said * rritories, until altered or repealed by Con- 
gress ;” rejected—yeas, 23; nays, 32. 

21. June 14.—The motion, by Mr. Clemens, to fill the blank in the 39th 
section, relating to the boundaries of Texas, with “ one million”—was lost— 
yeas, 8; nays, 30. 

22. June 14.—The motion of Mr. Turney, to strike out the Texas Boundary 
clauses, &c., from the Compromise Bill, was lost, 27 to 24. 

23. June 18.—Mr. Soule proposed the following amendment to the Compro- 
mise Bill : 

‘« And when the said Territory [of Utah] or any portion of the same, shall 
be admitted as a state, it shall be received into the Union, with or without sla- 
very, as their constitution may prescribe at the time of their admission”— 
adopted—38 to 12. 

24. June 19.—Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, submitted an amendment repealing 
all the pre-existing Mexican laws in the territories, restricting the possession 
and enjoyment of every species of property under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States Senate—rejected, 18 to 29. 
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SENATE—THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


Assembled, Monday, December 3, 1849...............--- Expires, March 3, 1851. 
Mittarp Fitimore, of New-York, President ex officio. 

[Whigs in Jtalics; Democrats in Roman; Freesoilers in smMALL caps. The figures before each Senator’s 
name denote the year when his term closes. Whigs, 24; Democrats, 34; Freesoilers, 2. 

The Hon. John C. Calhoun died March 31, 1850, and the credentials of his successor, Franklin H. Elmore, 
appointed by the Governor, and presented April 17, by Mr. Butler—Mr, Elmore not present. Mr. Elmore died 
at W ashington, May, 27th. 

Robert W. Barnwell was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Elmore, Mr. Hunter 
presented his credentials, and Mr. Barnwell took his seat June 24th. 


| 123 45 6 7 8 $ 10111213 141516 J7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
Ala. 1853, Jeremiah Clemens....... NNNYYNNY NNNYYNYNYNNY YY 
<— 1855, William Rufus King...... NNYYNNYYNNNYYNYNYNNNNYY 
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1855, Augustus Cesar Dodge... Y YY Y NN Y YYYYYYNNNNYNNNYN 
Ky. 1853, Joseph R. Underwood....YYYNNN NYNNNYYNYNYNNNNYN 
11855, Henry Clay...ccccecones YNN NN YYNNNYYNYNYNNNNYN 
La. 1853, Solomon U. Downs......-. Y YYNNY NNNYYNYNYNNNNY 
t1855, Pierre Soulé............. Y ca YNNNYYNYNYNNYYYY 
ay Maine 1851, Hannibal Hamlin......... use NYE YoOoseenee SY N 
1853, James W. Bradbury...... YYV VY YY¥YYVYRWYRTNY Y 
Mass. 1851, Daniel Webster.......--- N YNNY NYNNYN NNYN 
1853, John Davi8.cccccccaccces ais | YNNYNY YYYNNYN YNYY YNN 
Md. 1O5E; Peettc so ciads caus insen NY- NN NYNYNNNNYN 
1855, James A. Pearce....ee0..NNNYYNY YNNNYYNYNY NYNYY 
Miss. 1851, Jefferson Davis..........NNNYYNNY NNNYYNYNYNNYYYY 
1853, Henry Stuart Foote ..... NYNYYN YYNNNYYNYNYNN NYY 
Mich. 1851, Lewis Cass....-......--- Y YN Y NNNYYNNNN NNNYN 
1853, Alpheus Felch........... TYLINHINT TY Fone yn eS N 
Mo. 1851, Thomas Hart Benton..... Tuy WwW BRIYVITRARonne rats ye 
1855, David R. Atchison....... NNNYYNNY Y NNNYYNYNYNNNNYY 
N. H. 1853, Joun Parker HAte..... NYYNYYYYNNYNYNYYYYN 
+1855, Moses Norris, jr.......--- YYYYNNY YYNYNNYNYNYYNNYN 
N.Y. 1851, Daniel S. Dickinson. ..... TY i NNY Y NNNYYNYNYNNNN 
1855, William Henry Seward..Y Y YY NY YNY Y¥YRNNARIRIT NX 
N.J. 1851, William L. Dayton.....- BI BF ALLSTARS. ee eae 
12853, Jacob W. Miller........- a a PI Tr LAN aa.) Ceo 
S.C. 1853, WillieP. Mangum......- YYN NN YYNNNYYNYNYNN 
- 1855, George FE. Badger....--- NYNY N YYNNNYYNYNYNNNNYN 
Ohio. 1851, Thomas Corwin.....---- NYYNWYNYYYYRENYNVYNYVYY YN 
+1855, Satmon P. CHASE......- YVYVYRYV YN VV FRR IVEY TAN 
Pa. 1851, Daniel Sturgeon.......-- 7 x Y URRY Y ; NYYYNNYNN NYN 
+1855, James Cooper......-+---- Se ew ee oe NNYNNYNNYN 
R.I. 1851, Albert C. Greene..-..---- or ee ae oe) he OR ee ee YNN 
11853, John H. Clarke...0+-+¢-: eh te ED. ee. 2 RB. a YNN 
.-C. 1853. John Caldwell Calhoun... N N died 
* Franklin H. Elmore...... died 
Robert W. Barnwell.....- 
1855, Andrew P. Butler......-. NNNY NNNYNNNYYNYNYNN YVYY 
Tenn. 1851, Hopkins L. Turney.....-- NNNY Y NNYY N NNYYNYNYNN 7 
1853, John Bell....cs.seees- ConA INXVERNNY YNYNY NWN VY 
Texas 1851, Thomas J. Rusk......--- NYNYYNNYYNNNYYNYNYNNNNYY 
1853, Samuel Houston......---- You. 5 eae Bae Di NYNYNNNNYY 
Vi. 1855, Samuel S. Pheips....--- oe ae NY Y Y YNN j N 
1853, William Upham.....---- eb . eeD ak St an: eee ee 
Va. 1851, James M. Mason........- NNNY Rss eNNW LN Lem ee 
1853, Robert M. T. Hunter....- NNNYYNNYYNNNYYNYNYNN YVYY 
Wis. 1851 Henry Dodge...........- Y¥YRBRYNY YY YNNYNYNVYVYNYNN 
t1855, Isaac P. Walker........- YYYYNNYNYYYYNNYNYNYYNNNN 
Cal. William M. Gwin........ 
John C. Fre mont......-.. 











* Appointed by ‘the Gove srnor to fil a vacancy till the Legislature meet. 1 Had not seats in the 30th C Songress. 
{ Was instructed to vacate his seat by the Legislature that elected him. {| Father of Senator Dodge, of lowa. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History or ALapama, from 1540 to the close of the year 1820. By Albert J. Pickett, 
Montgomery, Alabama, 


It is with great pleasure that we always greet any account the most meagre, which 
throws any light upon the early times and history of any of our States; and this sensation 
is doubly enhanced, when a gentleman and a scholar presents the reading public with a 
work so authentic, and at the same time so attractively writtenas this History of Alabama 
by Mr. Pickett, judging from the first chapter which has reached us in pamphlet form, 
describing the invasion of Alabama by one thousand Spaniards under De Soto, in 1540. 
In order to convey an idea of the general character of the history, we will here trans- 
cribe the account of it by the author : 


“ The history of Alabama, from the early period of 1540 until the close of the year 
1820, has been written by the undersigned. If now published, it would form two 
volumes of five hundred pages each. He is now engaged in revising it for publication. 
It has been a work of immense labor, and attended with considerable outlay in money. 
If he had known, in the first instance, the cost and difficulty in procuring oral informa- 
tion ; the time required to collect manuscript, documentary and book evidence, and to 
reduce the whole into historical form, he would scarcely have imposed upon himself 
suchatask. But now that it is accomplished; by rescuing from oblivion the most impor- 
tant information, he does not regret the completion of a work which must be a benefit 
to his countrymen and to posterity. 

“‘ The undersigned has not written the History of Alabama for pecuniary gain. His 
time and labor have been given voluntarily and freely to the public. All he asks is the 
return of the actual outlay, by the sale of the work. He feels assured, that the people 
of Alabama, who possess a commendable State pride, will favor the enterprise to that 
extent. 

“In the meantime, the undersigned respectfully invites the attention of his fellow- 
citizens of this State, and of the Union, to the following pamphlet, entitled the “ Inva- 
sion of Alabama by De Soto, in 1540 ;” being the first chapter of the forthcoming work. 
He has been for years engaged in procuring the most accurate information in regard to De 
Soto’s route through Alabama. Before the Indians removed to Arkansas, he conversed 
with the oldest and most reliable of them, and since then with intelligent old Indian 
countrymen,—few of whom yet linger in the world. He has not only made him- 
self familiar with the Indian tradition upon this point, but has the evidence of 
General Alexander McGillivray, a talented and learned Creek Indian, well skilled in 
historical and political knowledge, and who ruled this coantry with eminent ability 
from 1775 to 1793. The undersigned has also been suffered to peruse the manuscript 
history of the Muscogee Indians, written by George Stiggins, a half-breed Indian, who 
received in his boyhood some particulars of the route of De Soto from the most ancient 
Indians. In addition to all these, the undersigned has obtained the oldest French and 
Spanish maps of this country, upon which the towns of Coosa, Tallise, and others 
through which De Soto passed, are properly laid down. He is particular to mention 
his sources of information, to satisfy the public upon the correctness of the following 
journal; for many American writers, unacquainted with the geography of this State 
and the Jndian names, have prodigiously erred in conducting De Soto into Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Others have incorrectly carried him from the head waters of the Coosa 
across to those of the Warrior, and thence by the modern city of Tuscaloosa. Theodore 
Irving, in his Conquest of Florida, has in a great measure been accurate and faithful in 
describing the route of De Soto and the incidents attending it. Our own able, accom- 
plished writer and earliest pioneer in Alabama history, the Hon. A. B. Meek, of Mobile, 
has also given a condensed but graphic account of this expedition, published in a 
monthly Magazine, entitled “ The Southern,” Tuscaloosa, 1839. He is generally cor- 
rect as to De Soto’s route, and entirely so in regard to the character of the invasion and 
those particulars of it which he describes. 

“ But while the undersigned has been aided by the Indian tradition, an accurate 
knowledge of the country, and other collateral proof, in the following narrative, his 
main reliance has been upon the original journals of De Soto. Of all historic evidence, 
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a daily journal kept by a disinterested person is the most reliable. Such the under- 
signed believes to have been the character of the writers who made notes upon the 
expedition of De Soto. They entered in their note-books the day of the month, and 
even the day of the week, of each day’s march, when anything particular bappened. 
Although the undersigned has adopted more generally the journal of the Portuguese 
eye-witness rather than the other, in regard to marches and the names of the towns, yet 
he is not prepared to agree with most American authors in condemning the other, as 
less accurate and the least to be relied on in all respects. Indeed, he has*been aston- 
ished, that the journals of the expedition should have so well agreed. They, however, 
differ sometimes, but not more than other writers who pass through the same scenes. 

** One of these journals was written by a cavalier attached to De Soto’s expedition, 
who was a native of Elvas, in Portugal. He finished his narrative the 10th of February, 
1557, in the city of Evora, and it was printed in the house of Andrew de Burgos, printer 
and gentleman of the Lord Cardinal, the Infanta. It was translated into English by 
Richard Hakluyt, in 1609, and is to be found in the supplementary volume of his voy- 
ages and discoveries, London, 1812. It is also published at length in the Historical 
Collections of Peter Force, of Washington City. 

“The other journal of the expedition of De Soto, in possession of the undersigned, 
was written by the Inca Garcellasso de la Vega, a Peruvian by birth, and a native of the 
city of Cuzco. His father was a Spaniard of noble blood, and his mother the sister of 
Capac, one of the Indian sovereigns of Peru. Garcellasso was a distinguished writer of 
that age; he had heard of the remarkable invasion of Florida by De Soto, and he ap- 
plied himself diligently to obtain the facts, He found out an intelligent cavalier of that 
expedition, with whom he had minute conversations of all the particulars of it. In ad- 
dition to this, journals were placed in his hands, written in the camp of De Soto, one by 
Alonzo de Carmona, a native of the town of Priego, and the other by Juan Coles, a 
native of Zafra. Garcellasso published his work at an early period in Spanish. It has 
been translated into French, but never into English. The copy in our hands is entitled 
‘“‘ Historie de la Conqueste de la Floride ou relation, de ce qui e’est passe dans la de- 
couvte de ce pais, pais, par Ferdinand De Soto, Composee en Espagnol, par L’ Inca 
De La Vega, et volute en Francois, par Sr. Pierre Richelet, en deux tomes, A Leade, 


i731." 
“Without further trespass upon the patience of the reader, the undersigned sub- 
subscribes himself, respectfully, ‘A. J. Pickett.” 


ee oe 


Tue History or THE Deciine AND Fatt or tHE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, 

Esq. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman. A new edition; to which is added 

a complete Index to the whole work. In six volumes. Vol. I., 12mo. pp. 590. 

New-York: Harper Brothers. 

The great historical work of Gibbon, with all its pretended faults, “ is.” as the editor 
remarks, “ indispensable to the student of history.” For research and varied learning, 
luminous arrangement, and general accuracy, it will doubtless remain a standard work 
upon the subject of which it treats. Recent editions have been made more valuable 
from the critical comments of M. Guizot, as well as others. The present learned com- 
mentator has derived the principal portion of his materials from the French translation, 
with the notes of M. Guizot, a German translator, with the notes of Wenck, and from 
other equally respectable sources. The critical notes of successive commentators con- 
tribute to render the present edition all that could be desired; and the enterprising 
publishers have rendered an important service to the student of ancient history in pre- 
senting them in this improved shape. The work is published in uniform style with 
Harper’s edition of Hume and Macaulay’s History of England. The first volume, be- 
fore us, is to be followed, at short intervals, with the remaining five of the unabridged 
work. 

i 


Suaxspeare’s Dramatic Works, with Introductory Remarks and Notes, original and 
selected. Boston edition: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

This beautiful edition progresses promptly, at the extremely low price of 25 cents 
per number, each containing a play, illustrated by an exquisite engraving of its chief 
female character. Number sixteen, containing Macbeth, with a portrait of Lady Mac- 
beth, has made its appearance. This very beautiful edition attracts much attention. 
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Inconocrapuic EncrcLopzpta or Scrence, Literature anp Art; systematically 
arranged. By G. Heck; with five hundred steel engravings, by the most distinguished 
artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., 
M.D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Rudolph 
Garrique, Publisher, No. 2 Barclay-street, Astor-House, New- York. 

This great and valuable work continues regularly to make its appearance, in semi~ 
monthly mimbers. Parts eight and nine have now been issued, embracing plates 11 to 
42, and letter text pages, 401 to 449 and to 68, Vol. 2. The style of the execution of the 
plates wins the admiration of every observer. They have a distinctness of outline, and 
a finish in detail, but seldom met with. The deep lines are given with a clearness and 
precision, showing the most perfect specimens of printing. The whole is incredibly 
cheap, being but $1 for twenty of those admirable plates, accompanied with eighty 
pages of letter text. 

icicles 

Picroriat Fietp-Book or tuk Revotution: or, Illustrations of Pen and Pencil, of the 
History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War of Independence. By 
Benson J. Lossing; with 600 Engravingson wood. By Lossing and Barrett ; chiefly 
from original sketches by the autkor. “Harper Brothers. 

Numbers two and three of this great work, to be completed in twenty numbers, semi- 
monthly, at 25 cents each, have appeared. It should be in the hands of every American, 
and probably no publication will be more popular. Its beautiful pictures, with both 
pen and pencil, of every scene of struggle and suffering in that great effort of our fore- 
fathers for freedom, will be eagerly sought by all. 


i 


Tue Proressor’s Lavy. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by Mary Howitt. Har- 
per Brothers. 

A very interesting German Tale. 

——— 

Tue Unitep States Lawyer’s Directory anv Orriciat Butuetinx, for 1850; com- 
prising the name and place of residence of every Practising Lawyer in the Union ; 
the names and places of residence of the Commissioners of Deeds, appointed by the 
Governors of the various States; together with the Manual of the American Legal 
Association, compiled by John Livingston, of the New-York Bar, Editor of the United 
States Monthly Law Magazine. John Livingston, 54 Wall-street. 

Not only for the legal profession, but for all persons doing business in the Union, this 
work is of extraordinary utility. It comprises a list of 19,527 Practising Lawyers in 
the United States, alphabetically arranged, according to States and Towns. The typo- 
graphy is superb—bearing the imprint of George F. Nesbitt. 

—a 

Reainatp Hastines: or, A Tale of the Troubles in 164-. By Eliot Warburton, Esq., 
author of ‘* Hochelaga,” &c. Harper Brothers. 

This forms No. 143 of the Library of Select Novels. 

——— 

Harper’s New Montuty Macazine. Harper Brothers. 

This is a new enterprise in the way of periodical literature. It purports to glean 
from the entire circle of periodicals the choicest productions, and to combine them in 
one well-printed magazine of 144 pages, at $3 per annum. It is not intended for any 
particular class of readers, but to keep all “ posted up” in relation to the literary events 
of this progressive age. 

———a 


Tae Gattery or Itiustrious Americans. New-York: Published from Brady’s 
Gallery. 


The fifth number of this great national work is devoted to a portrait and sketch of the 
life and character of the Hon. Henry Clay. The portait, drawn and engraved by D 
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Avignon, is in the same finished and masterly style of the portraits embraced in former 
numbers of this work. The biographical notice, from the pen of C. Edwards Lester, 
Esq., is a model of artistic elegance and diction. It is one of the most laconic and com- 
prehensive portraitures of character we have ever read. The sixth number is occupied 
with Col. J. C. Fremont. 

— 


Treatise on Marine anp Navat Arcaitecture: or, Theory and Practice of Ship- 
Building. By John W. Griffiths, Marine and Naval Architect. Illustrated by more 
than 50 Engravings. Burford & Co., Astor-House. 

The sixth number of this great work has made its appearance, aud fully sustains the 
great reputation of the architect and author. 

$a 

Latrer Day Pampuiets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Boston. 

This number six speaks of “ Parliaments,” and embraces Congress in its clear and 
energetic strictures upon the talking spirit of the age. 

——a——__. 

Tue History or tHe Dective anp Fact or tHe Roman Empire. By Edward Gib- 
bon. 12mo, pp. 643. Buston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

This new edition of the great work of Gibbon, accompanied with notes by H. H. 
Milman, is published in a handsome, but cheap form, so as to place the work within the 
reach of every one. The fourth and fifth volumes of the edition have appeared, and the 
sixth will comprise the work. 

EEE 

Tue Farmer’s Guipe To Scientiric AnD PracticaL AGRICULTURE; detailing the 
Labors of the Farmer in all their variety, aud adapting them to the Seasons of the 
Year as they Successively Occur. By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E., author of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” etc. Assisted by John P. Norton, A. M., Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College, New-Haven. 8vo, part I, pp. 64. New-York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. 

This work will combine two large royal octavo volames, including over 1,400 pages, 
with eighteen or twenty steel engravings, and more than 600 engravings on woud, in 
the highest style of the art, illustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers; the best methods of ploughing, planting, haying, harvesting, &c., 
&c.; the various domestic animals in their highest perfection. In short, the pictorial 
feature of the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value to the student of 
agriculture. 

—aa 

Six Montus 1x THE Gorp Mines, from a Journal of three years residence in Upper 
and Lower California—1847, ’48,’49. By E. Gould Buffum, Lieut. Ist reg’t New- 
York Volunteers. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

This is by no means the least interesting of the many books that have already been 
written upon California. It is the experience of ‘‘a digger,” and in so far differs mate- 
rially from the superficial observations, although interesting, of Bayard Taylor and 
others. Mr. Buffum does not sacrifice fact to fancy. He tells the story of his experi- 
ence with admirable conciseness and clearness. Mr. Buffum reconciles the contradic- 
tory stories that have reached us in relation to the climate, by calling to mind the fact 
that California extends through ten degrees of Jatitude. Asa whole, he thinks it the 
most salubrious climate in the world. We recommend his book to those interested in 
that region. 

———————__ 

THE PILLARS or Hercutess: or, A Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco, in 1848. 

By David Urquhart, Esq., M.P. Harper Brothers. 


The view taken by Mr. Urquhart of the state of affairs is new, or at least rans counter 
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to the generally received opinionof the condition of that people which he considers supe- 

rior to the English; chiefly, it would seem, because in their negative condition they 

have one religion, one race, one interest, and the absence of paupers. All these points 

are open te criticism ; but the economical and political views Mr. Urquhart takes of the 

material interests of the people are exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
—eesellibipaianniae 

Tue Lire anp CorresPponpDENCE oF AnpReEw Compe, M.D., “Fellow of the Royal 

College of Physicians, &c., &c. By George Combe. A. Hart, (late Carey and 

Hart,) Philadelphia. 

The great popularity of Dr. Combe’s works on Physiology and Hygeiene, is attested 
in the continued sale of successive editions. Not less than 60,000 copies of the ‘ Principles 
of Physiology have been printed and sold. The Life and Correspondence of the Author, 
one, who impresses his views on the public so forcibly will have interest to his readers, 
who are counted by tens of thousands. 

vastnggleemane 
Travets tn Stperia: Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar 

Circle and, Southwards, to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated 

from the German, by W. D. Cooley. In two volumes. Lea & Blanchard. 

This important work, second only to Humboldt’s immortal production, has won an 
extensive fame for its scientific author, who, in 1844, received the Royal Geographical 
Society's Medal, with distinguished honor—the President, Sir Roderick Impey Mur- 
chison, ranking him next to Baron Humboldt. It lays bare, with singular felicity, the 
great geographical peculiarities of that hitherto unknown region, Siberia. The exist- 
ence of a Siberian Magnetic Pole, was a discovery of vast importance amid other contri- 
butions to science of great interest. This edition, readable and cheap, will doubtless 
be extensively circulated. 

———i 
An Intropuction To THE Water-Cure: A Concise Exposition of the Human Con- 
stitution; the Conditions of Health; the Nature and Causes of Disease; the Leading 

Systems of Medicine; and the Principles, Practice, Adaptations, and Results of Hy- 

dropathy, or Water-Cure; showing it to be a Scientific and Comprehensive System 

for the Preservation and Restoration of Health: founded in Nature, and adopted to 
the wants of man. By Thomas L. Nichols, M.D. New-York: Fowler & Wells. 

This is a very able exposition of the nature of the Hydropathia science, by Dr. Ni- 
chols, one of the most successful and able of the practitioners of that popular branch of 
the curative art. 

Sinisa aiinciean 
Tue History or Peypennis: His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His Friends and His 

Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Thackeray. Harper Brothers. 

Part five of this most able of the works of Mr. Thackeray, has made its appearance. 
The story grows in interest as the work progresses. The depth and variety of character 
drawn by the successful pen of Mr. Thackeray, are second to none of the modern 
novelists. 

——S 
MouwamMeD, THE Arasian Propnet; A Tragedy in Five Acts. By George H. Miles. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

With trae American feeling, which on all occasions distinguishes Mr. Edwin Forrest, 
he during the past year offered a prize of $1,000 for the best original five-act tragedy. 
Of more than one hundred, the present obtained the award, and it would seem the 
munificence was well bestowed. A charm is imparted to the characters—which are 
mostly historical—through the happy manner of treating the subject. 


re 
Tue Morninc Wartcu: A Narrative. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 














